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FOREWORD 


This report is the first of a series which the Unesco Institute for 
Education will publish, giving the content and the outcome 
of international conferences arranged by the Institute. Such 
reports necessarily reflect some of the difficulties which arise 
from the fact that the members of an international conference 
not only speak different languages, but also think along different 
lines. 


Conferences at which the participants meet together for usually 
not more than one week cannot, of course, deal exhaustively 
with the topics in question. Yet we believe that these reports 
will contribute something more than a description of the 
situation in various countries and a record of the exchange of 
experiences. ° 


However different the historical, political, and religious back- 
grounds of the various nations are, international conferences 
demonstrate that the essential problems in education are not 
only_similar but often the same, though the approaches and 
solutfons are not identical. If only for this reason, we believe 
that readers will find the reports interesting and useful. 


The Unesco Institute for Education expresses its thanks to 
Mr. Jessup for the untiring way in which he has Worked as Editor 
in the compilation of this report. 


WALTHER MERCK 
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PREFACE 


For a week in September, 1952, a group of thirty-eight men ' 
and women concerned with adult education in fifteen different 
countries met together in the kindly, yet stimulating, atmosphere 
of the Unesco Institute for Education in Hamburg to discuss 
“adult education as a means of developing and strengthening 
social and political responsibility”. Of the many topics connected 
with adult education this, in the judgment of the committee 
which planned the conference, was the one which most urgently 
needed discussion, and which could with especial profit be 
discussed by people able to speak from their own experience of 
problems, experiments, difficulties and successes in many 
different countries. 

At the opening session addresses were given by Professor 
Novrup, M. Lengrand, Mr. Burmeister, and Professor Kroh. 
This session was followed by a brief, and necessarily general, 
discussion, after which the members of the conference divided 
into four groups (one of which, for linguistic reasons, found it 
convenient to subdivide into two), each group being assigned a 
paiYcular subject within the general theme of the conference. 
The group-discussions took up the greater part of the week, and 
at the final sessions each group reported its conclusions, which 
were shortly discussed by the conference as a whole. 

As Professor Novrup said in his opening.address, we were 
called upon to deal not with a specific or specialised educational 
problem but with “our own grown-up world in all its complexi- 
ties, with its scores of unsolved, burning and often tragic 
problems”. It is not surprising that the conference, faced with 
such a complex of problems, did not arrive at precise answers 
to all the many questions which emerged during its deliber- 
ations. Nevertheless certain conclusions on which most of the 
members found themselves able to agree and which yet contained 
more than vague platitudes did become possible; Part V of 
this Report is an attempt to present them as a more or less 
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coherent whole. Part III contains the’ opening address of 
Professor Novrup (Denmark), and Part IV addresses on adult 
education by M. Lengrand (France), Mr. Burmeister (England), 
and a note by Dr. Fritz Borinski (Germany). Several members of 
the conference, either at the time or subsequently, contributed 
notes, collected together in Part VI, on aspects of the subject in 
which they were especially interested. One of these was written 
by Mr. Sohan Singh of New Delhi, to whom I can here refer 
specially without making any invidious distinction; the rest of 
us were products of the civilization of Western Europe, and it 
was a salutary experience to have amongst us a representative 
of another and a great civilization who from time to time caused 
us to re-examine assumptions which we were scarcely conscious 
of making, and to see familiar features in a fresh light. 

We, indeed, all learnt much from one another, brief though 
the period was for which we were together. How far experiences 
in adult education are directly transferable from one country to 
another is a question permitting of no simple answer, but work 
which has been successfully essayed in one country may well 
contain a lesson for others. It is hoped that the accounts of 
successful experiments in various fields of adult education may, 
therefore, prove of more than academic interest, and may provoke 
fresh experiments elsewhere. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary 
to add that Part VI of the report makes no attempt to offer a 
comprehensive and balanced account of adult education 
activities in Western Europe and the United States of America: 
there is inevitably a markedly fortuitous element in any mis- 
cellany of notes of this kind. 

The Editor’s part, in preparing a report such as this, is 
rewarding but not altogether easy. It was not the purpose of the 
conference to produce recipes for strengthening social and 
political Tesponsibility through adult education; had it produced 
such Tecipes they would have been valueless. Yet the conclusions 
arrived at need to have some edge unless they are to be so blunt 
and vague as, again, to be valueless, However hard an Editor 
may try to be impartial, his selection and arrangement of the 
material, and the emphasis which he places upon it, are bound 
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to reflect to some extent his own views and beliefs. I have done 
my best to include what seem to me to be the most important 
points made by each of the five groups, adopting as far as possible 
the phraseology used by the groups themselves, but I fear that 
unconsciously I may have sometimes done less than justice to 
their arguments, partly in an attempt to work them into a 
coherent whole. I can only plead that I have done my best to 
create some sort of unity from a necessarily heterogeneous and 
disparate set of reports without, I hope, grossly distorting the 
material to make it fit in either with my own personal views, 
or with a preconceived general pattern. For the material itself — 
I can take neither credit nor responsibility; it was contributed 
by all the members of the conference, and represents the product 
of many minds and of wide and varied experience of the educa- 
tion of adults in different countries. 

To me, one of the most heartening features of this conference 
was the fundamental honesty that showed through all the dis- 
cussions, a willingness to face, examine, and try to understand 
differences of view where they existed, and a refusal to find 
formulae which concealed real differences under cloaks of verbal 
agreement. But on one subject there was no shade of difference 
or disagreement—the debt which we all owed to the Institute 
for 2reating an atmosphere in which our deliberations could be so 
profitably conducted. I should like to record here, in writing, 
the very cordial thanks, expressed at the concluding session, of 
all the members of the conference to Professor Merck, the Direc- 
tor, and his colleagues, and our warm good wishes for the future 
work of the Institute, which we hope will attract the interest and 
support that its importance, and its potential influence on the 
development of education in Western Europe, merit. 


FRANK W. JESSUP 
Oxford, September 1953. 
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Il 
OPENING ADDRESS 


PROFESSOR JOHANNES NOVRUP 


Chairman, Governing Board of the Unesco Institute for Education 


As Dr. Thompson and Professor Merck have already pointed 
out, this Institute is a new experiment, and the conference which 
we are now going to open is the very first undertaking by the 
Institute. This morning’s gathering is the first of those activities 
through which it is going to get a soul as well as a body. As a 
member of the Governing Board of the Institute I feel a special 
responsibility and, may I say, a certain solemnity at this moment. 

Dr. Thompson, Professor Merck and I know what it has cost 
—not only in money—to get as far as we now have got, and 
being seriously convinced that the people of Europe, and of the 
world, must learn to cooperate, and that one of the roads to 
follow is to establish institutions of a supranational character, 
you will understand that this moment is a moment of importance 
to us all. 

We have invited some 35 adult educators from a number of 
countries to join with us for a week in order to discuss on® of 
the most delicate and difficult problems of today, the problem 
of developing social and political awareness and responsibility 
amongst youth and adults. 

At this first conference it is not a specific or specialised 
educational problem with which we are dealing, it is our own 
grown-up world, in all its complexity, with its scores of unsolved, 
burning, and often tragic problems. 

This I consider to be a good omen for an educational institute, 
because education must get its strength and find its goals, not 
oy from its own laboratories, but from society outside 

self. 
tome Ces differs somewhat from most other forms of 
ne . oes not concentrate on the teaching of specific 

s or knowledge. Its students are not compelled to attend 
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school and to conform to set rules of conduct and discipline, | 
and the teachers are not, in principle, endowed with authority, 
sitting solemnly at masters’ desks in schools. 

Adult education stands much closer to the realities of every- 
day life. Sometimes one feels inclined to think that adult 
education simply means that grown-up members of society meet 
with other grown-ups (teachers) in order to become stimulated 
in their interests or to get a deeper insight into their own 
problems of life, as individuals or as members of society. 

Through centuries education in Europe was conceived of as 
a means of imparting absolute truth to our children and youth. 
Truth was an objective thing, which could be learnt by heart. 
The churches and the Universities were the bearers of culture, 
and it was up to them to draw as many as possible of the 
common people up into the high regions of Latin and Greek, of 
dogmatic and scientific truth. There was a gap, an abyss, between 
culture and the daily lives of the people. 

For decades we have now reacted to this old, and deep-rooted 
tradition. In the decade following the first world war this 
reaction was very strong, and sometimes somewhat naive. But 
we soon had to face the first strong reaction which followed 
upon our own reaction. Nazism and communism re-established 
the’pld traditions of authority. The teacher became once more 
a bearer of a fixed ideology and was supposed to mould his 
students in accordance with set patterns. Even in democratic 
countries we have met this reaction. 

. The roots of adult education are very different from the roots 
of elementary and secondary education. Whereas the latter 
are intimately connected with a thousand years of authoritarian- 
ism in church and politics, adult education is a genuine child 
of democracy, or perhaps I should say, thinking of the Scandin- 
avian development, of democracy and Christian humanism. 
From its very start it was a revolt against both church and 
political dogmatism and authoritarianism, and against a pattern 
of culture, according to which human beings necessarily were 
divided up into cultured people and uncultured, or beasts. In 
Denmark Grundtvig, more than a hundred years ago, made a 
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passionate attack on this shameful violation of human dignity. 
Completely new schools, people’s universities, adult education, 
should bridge the gap between rich and poor, high and low, 
learned and unlearned, and thus make revolutions superfluous 
and democracy possible. People’s Universities—folk high 
schools as they were actually called—should not simply bring 
wisdom and knowledge down to the common man. Equally they 
should bring the daily life and problems of the common man 
to the Universities, penetrating them with the realities of every- 
day life, renewing and recreating them. The folk high school 
should be the intermediate link between the masses, as we should 
say to-day, and intellectuals, the breeding places for a new, 
organic culture, comprising high and low, a true culture 
populaire. 

Between the two world wars an increasing interest in adult 
education was noticed. At the close of the second world war, I 
sometimes wondered if Europe, deyastated by fighting and 
bombing, psychologically and spiritually uprooted, physically 
undermined by hunger and miserable housing conditions, 
economically impoverished or ruined, would find the courage 
and the money to regain the interest and activity in adult 
education which it had shown before 1939. 

But I was very soon convinced that adult education efforts, 
in many countries, would be intensified. I shall not try to prove 
that. It would be a long story, but I feel sure that we are in the 
midst of a new educational development of great interest and 
importance for oyr future. 

In the course of the 18th century most European countries 
succeeded in establishing a new elementary school system for 
all children between 7 and 14 years of age. They also established 
middle schools—or junior high schools—as an intermediate 
link between the elementary school and the grammar—or latin— 
schools leading to the University. A wide-spread system of 
technical, trade or vocational schools was created during the 
19th century. I am inclined to think that educators living about 
a hundred years from now will characterize the latter part of 
the 20th century as the period in which adult education—in 
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hundreds of different ways — came of age and increasingly 
influenced and changed the old ways of teaching. 

Of course, this might be too optimistic, but what is of real 
importance for me is to stress the idea that we in adult education 
are not standing at the close of an educational movement, but 
at the beginning. Something new is going to take place. In the 
age of technology, of leisure, of the masses (sometimes called 
the new barbarians), a new need for education is obvious, just 
as the crisis in democracy has reopened our eyes to a parallel 
problem. 

Let me try to underline a few adult education principles as 
I see them: 

Adult education is a type of non-vocational education. It does 
not aim at giving its students a better start in life, a new position. 
In principle, adult education is for those who have already 
found their position in life. Human beings cannot continually 
be on the move upwards; some, practically all, will have to 
continue as clerks, as workers, as peasants, as fishermen, as 
employees. Why not have schools for them also—not as employ- 
ees, but as human beings? Here we are really standing before 
a radical, almost revolutionary educational idea—that we ought 
to have schools for those who are going to remain what and 
where they are. 

Furthermore, adult education must be absolutely voluntary. 
The students are not sent by their parents or compelled to go 
by the State. They come of their own initiative, they feel free 
to leave us, perhaps they themselves pay for attending our 
classes. We are not their masters. We are, students and teachers, 
each other’s equals, grown-ups contacting grown-ups. Adult 
education consists of a free interplay between equals. 

Why do people go to adult education? Many answers can be 
given. But I shall confine myself to mentioning two. 

First: In the age of technology and mechanization thousands 
of people will have to become human beings through use of 
their leisure time. What they generally need is not an imparting 
of new knowledge, but creative, unfolding of slumbering abilities, 
unfolding of themselves, and of their personalities. What they 
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need is not primarily new schools, but new forms of life giving 
them an experience of a content, a value in life. 

Second: In the age of democracy, where everybody is supposed 
to feel co-responsible for social and political affairs, elementary 
schools do not suffice, simply because children and adolescents 
are not mature enough to deal intelligently and independently 
with matters of this kind. Adult education is needed in order to 
make us understand the vast complexity of society to-day, as well 
as to open our eyes to the values of literature, art, and science 
and to give us a philosophy of life. There are scores of adults 
to-day, who feel a need for being initiated into this world of 
values and of thought. Without help, without some kind of 
school, they are not able to penetrate into it. They need a place 
where they can meet men and women of similar interests, and 
teachers who are not desk-teachers but human beings having 
a personal relationship to their subject matter, to poetry, 
history, sociology and philosophy. 

In other words, this group also needs new forms of life, not 
schools where they are taught what to do and think, but meeting- 
places, where in a more intense way than outside, they can 
follow their interests and share their experiences with others. 

The present movement for establishing clubs and community 
centres, for recreational evening institutes, for hobby-facilities, 
corresponds to the first group mentioned above and is as 
valuable, I think, as the movement for the establishment of, for 
instance, residential colleges, corresponding to the second 
group mentioned above. For some, residential colleges are 
essential, for others clubs and community centres. 

Let us conceive of adult education as a whole, without sub- 
ordinating some forms to others. The task ahead of us, to 
penetrate our industrial towns and our somewhat isolated 
villages, is a tremendous one. All ways and means, in their place, 
have a value. 

But having said that, I as a Dane should like to close this 
short introduction by referring to a main feature of Scandinavian 
adult education. More than a hundred years ago we, and not 
much later the other Scandinavian countries, began an important ` 
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adult education movement. Peoples’s colleges or folk high 
schools were established all over our countries. 

Behind this movement we meet a genius of considerable 
magnitude, Bishop Grundtvig, who was really not a bishop, but 
a church minister, a poet—a great one—and a historian. In the 
1830’s he felt sure that democracy was coming of age, regardless 
of our liking it or not. In a series of booklets he launched his 
idea of a new school—a school for adults—having no other aim 
than to awaken and stimulate the life and the interest of its 
students in order that they might become genuine and responsible 
citizens in democracy. They should gather in residential colleges 
(Oxford and Cambridge had made a deep impression upon 
Grundtvig), students and teachers should live in free informal 
intercourse, the history and present conditions of their nation 
should be the main subjects, but teaching should be given not 
by dry professors, reading aloud from books, but by men and 
women who were themselves a part of society, of the life of 
their people. Teaching should take place as an informal “give 
and take” process. Through discussions with his grown-up 
students, the teacher (Grundtvig added) might learn as much as 
the student. Education should be—and these were revolutionary 
words at that time—cheerful and gay, a feast, an inspiring and 
stimylating act rather than a tiresome and tedious process of 
imparting knowledge, most of which had no relation to actual 
life in home and society. 

I still consider colleges of this type as the very crown of 
Scandinavian adult education. They are places where students 
live together for 5 to 6 months, sharing comradeship, studying 
their own people, the development of European culture and the 
life of man—all of this taking place in an atmosphere of teachers 
and students living together, both having freedom to concentrate 
on subjects of most interest, because the State, in spite of the 
fact that it supports the school as well as the students, does not 
interfere with the teaching given or with the daily life of the 
school. 

Education for citizenship, for social, political and cultural 
development, was clearly expressed by Grundtvig himself as well 
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as by one of the first principals of the first folk high schools, 
the wording being quite modern: : 

“The folk high-school must not foster blind fanatics, but 
enlightened, conscientious citizens. It must give the pupils as 
true a picture of actual conditions as possible; it must draw 
their attention to different conceptions, emphasizing the main 
arguments for and against them; it must endeavour to rouse 
consciousness of current problems, and stimulate interest in 
their solution by developing the powers of its pupils—powers 
of the heart as well as of the head—and thereby enable them to 
tackle them—but solutions themselves must not be given. Only 
then will their minds be really their own; only in this way will 
they, as independent and active men, be able to enter upon the 
life of a citizen....” (Taken from “Adult Education in 
Denmark”) 

Closing this introduction may I underline one more idea, 
appropriate, I suppose, at this place, Unesco’s International 
Institute in Hamburg. In most European countries the elementary 
school was inspired by and imbued by the national spirit and 
enthusiasm which is characteristic of the 19th and the first half 
of the 20th century. Adult education is on the whole a child of 


the 20th century. In many countries they have just started upon 
this enterprise or adventure. 


May I express the ho 


pe that adult education, during the rest 
of the 20th century, 


will develop far beyond its present scope, 
and that it will be imbued with the spirit most needed to-day, 
a spirit of mutpal understanding between nations and of 
willingness to co-operate, 

Since the close of the war many new contacts between adult 
educators in different countries have already been created. A 
kind of international brotherhood between adult educators does 
already to some extent exist. This is a great promise for the 
future. It is our sincere hope that this Institute, during the 
course of the next few years, will be able to serve as a focus for 


all these more or less scattered attempts and thus make a real 
contribution to European adult education. 


M. PAUL LENGRAND 


Department of Education, UNESCO, Paris 


Before beginning my exposition, I must make a confession: after 
four years of service in an international organisation I have 
become a kind of mongrel, an odd mixture of a citizen of the 
international community and a member of a particular nation. 
I was especially conscious of this change when the adminis- 
tration of this Institute asked me to speak about the situation 
of adult education in my country, France. I noticed that I had 
sometimes a French and sometimes a foreign conception of the 
problem. I cannot tell quite to what degree you will find these 
two points of view in my exposition. It is certain, however, that 
my analysis and exposition will differ from an exposition of the 
same kind given by a French educator actually working in 
adult education. 

I would like to regard my exposition as an answer to a certain 
number of questions which I have asked myself and which you 
have undoubtedly already asked yourselves as well. The first 
question is this: What is the importance and the role of adult 
education in the structure of the country, and in the life of 
France? This is really the fundamental question that must be 
asked about all educational work: to what extent is the life of a 
country affected by its educational arrangements, to what degree 
is the structure of the country and the attitude of its individuals 
or groups modified by educational activities? Thus it is possible 
to judge the role and the value of the education which is given 
to children and adolescents in primary and secondary schools 
and Universities. And the answer which can be given to that 
question must finally determine the true value of adult education. 

The answer which immediately presents itself is rather dis- 


couraging, if you consider the activity of those institutions whose... 
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work is limited to adult education properly so called. I believe 
that my French colleagues will not contradict me if I say that 
the number of persons directly affected by institutions specialising 
in adult education is comparatively small. We must admit that 
after seventy years of activity the majority of men and women 
in France remain outside adult education. The number of those 
who participate in evening courses in a université populaire, or 
who spend their leisure in a club or who receive social training 
in a collége du travail is small. $ 

‘It would be equally difficult to discover any trait of character 
of the French people decisively affected by adult education. It 
is just as impossible to name any social or political evolution 
or movement of public opinion which had its origin in this kind 
of activity. 

The comparative weakness of the results which have been 
achieved by adult education in France are in obvious contrast 
to the far-reaching effects produced by adult education in other 
countries in which the movement has far deeper roots than in 
France; as for instance in England and in the United States. 
Only last night I discussed this problem with our English friends 
and they confirmed that adult education in their country has 
powerfully affected British national life. This is also true in the 
Scandinavian countries, the structure of which has been 
decisively changed by the activities of their folk high schools. 
One cannot understand the Danish or the Swedish people with- 
out taking into account the activities of the various institutions 
for adult education in Denmark and Sweden. 

As you see, these first inquiries are not exactly encouraging. 
Does this mean that there is no adult education in France? 
Certainly not: such a conclusion would be entirely wrong. For- 
eign visitors are often struck—and every-one has had frequent 
proof of this—by the comparatively high level of the cultural 
life of the French people, whether they be middle-class, peasants 
or workers. The foreign visitor is struck by the liveliness of the 
aes reactions, by their ability of expression, by their 

: ane E discussion and by their frequently original ideas on 
political problems and problems of life in general. They are a 
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people whom one cannot easily accuse of being passive, and 
among whom is perhaps less subservience than with other 
peoples. They have confidence in the resourcefulness of their 
own minds and their own powers of judgment. Again in France 
one meets a powerful social and intellectual equipment among 
the active workers, whether they are socialist, Christian or 
communist. They are well acquainted with economic problems, 
and with numerous aspects of social life and of national and 
international politics. 

One would have to go far back into the history of the social 
and intellectual development of the French people in order to 
find those factors which have contributed to this attitude. But 
we can at once notice certain aspects of this culture which appear 
to be of decisive importance. In the first place there is the high 
level of social consciousness. How is it that one can find this 
high level of cultural life in spite of the comparative weakness 
of the institutions of adult education? As a rule the Frenchman 
is very sociable, he seeks contact, exchange and communication 
with others. He looks for the opportunity of expressing his 
views and ideas and of comparing them with those of others. 
This exchange of views, thoughts and impressions takes place 
in very different circumstances and places: in the café, in the 
bus, during meals, in the factory, in the restaurant, or during 
family festivities and meetings. Those who have had the 
opportunity of getting acquainted with this aspect of French life 
have been able to hear on such occasions abundant and very 
often original views on politics and government. One must 
admit that the conception of government is often naive, that it 
is incorporated in the vague formula “they” which embraces the 
President of the Republic, as well as the members of parliament 
and the police. Moreover, for the Frenchman, the government 
is not an object for respect, but something to be constantly 
submitted to criticism and judgment by the citizens. The 
characteristics of foreign peoples are also subjected to constant 
examination. The peculiar characteristics and customs of the 
British, the Germans, the Spanish, or the Italians are compared 
with one another. And there are of course endless discussions 
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about marriage, men and woman, fathers and sons, social 
relations and the structure of society. 

How are we to evaluate this exchange of views and thoughts? 
To begin with we must realise the significance of the fact that 
there is such an exchange. There is thus a communication 
between individuals and groups which is of major importance 
for the cultural life of the country. If one ventures upon any 
evaluation one must admit that such discussions and exchanges 
of opinion are not always on a particularly high level; more 
often than not the Frenchman wants to assert his own views and 
to impose them on someone else rather than to consider the 
other’s point of view and to learn from an experience which 
differs from his own. Such exchanges of opinion and such dis- 
cussions are often of a negative and anarchistic nature: the 
Frenchman limits himself to calling the powers-that-be into 
question. But even this resistance to authority is of educational 
value, inasmuch as it makes it impossible for the French people 
to tolerate a dictatorial régime. However, this negative aspect 
is incomplete: it needs to be supplemented by a positive course 
of action which would gather together the discussions and 
exchanges of opinion and use them as a basis for a worth-while 
piece of investigation into aspects of social, political, and 
cultural life. It must be added that a large part of the educational 
function which is exercised by study centres, to quote a typical 
example, in foreign countries, is in France brought about by the 
constant exchange of ideas and feelings which form part of the 
natural sociability of the Latin countries. 

A second characteristic of the French people which also 
helps to explain their lack of interest in adult education in- 
stitutions, properly so called, is that in France, as in many other 
Latin countries, politics are more highly valued than education. 
Whenever the improvement of their living conditions is in 
question the French think rather in terms of political power and 
the alteration of institutions than in terms of changes having 
the individual as their subject. There is an obvious paradox in 
this, and I could not say for certain to what extent the distrust 
of the powers-that-be at any given moment is the cause or the 
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effect of this attitude. Except during transitory periods of 
disillusionment and cynicism due to political upheavals or 
deceptions, it is safe to say that Frenchmen expect a solution 
of their problems mostly from a change of government or even 
a change of the régime. Here we must bear in mind the privileged 
position of political action in France which plays an important 
role in adult education through the agency of trade unions and 
denominational organisations. On the left wing—or rather on 
the extreme left wing—there is the Communist Party with its 
affiliated organisations, i.e. labour organisations, cultural 
organisations, etc., and to a lesser degree the Socialist Party. 
On the opposite side there are groups with a Christian outlook 
which are equally active in the religious and in the political 
fields. Political and denominational organisations influence a 
minority of some consequence, the importance of which should 
not be underestimated. Of course, this influence is not neutral; 
it is essentially directed towards securing power, and one judges 
the value of their educational work according to one’s own view 
of the rightness of their principles and of the means which they 
employ. Nor can it be denied that there is an anti-educational 
aspect to the work of the parties. Their activity often ends by 
encouraging prejudices, clichés and slogans. This arouses hatred 
of the opponent, and results in a certain indolence of mind which 
prefers to quote authorities rather than think through a problem 
oneself. On the other hand it must be acknowledged that a large 
part of the aim of adult education is achieved through these 
activities. ; A 

The fighting spirit of the labour organisations, parties and 
denominational organisations rescues men from their isolation. 
It relieves them from that hopelessness which develops in 
modern cities where people live as individuals separated from 
their fellows, or as an atom in an unorganised mass. It brings, 
them into a number of organisations and unites them with all 
those participating in the same action as themselves. Ties grow 
up between men who get to know and to appreciate one an- 
other and between whom mutual respect develops. Theindividual 
acquires command of qualities, of means of expression and 
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action, of which he formerly had but a vague conception. He 
acquires self-confidence and grows sure of himself at the same 
time as he begins to feel confidence in his fellow-associates. 
These activities contribute in a high degree to the intellectual 
development of those young people and of adults whose intel- 
lectual powers previously lay waste because of lack of opportun- 
ities resulting from leaving school at the age of fourteen of 
fifteen. In this way a workers’ élite comes into being whose 
qualities of intellect and character, and whose accurate and far- 
reaching knowledge surprise even their opponents. On the moral 
plane too there are results which deserve consideration. Partici- 
pation in political activities results, for many people, in a certain 
purification. Their development is no longer hampered by their 
being self-centred, and they are freed from social and family 
complexes. These results are of great importance. In France at 
least, political activity, or the access to social and political 
responsibility, offers ways by which many people develop 
their personalities and become truly adults. In any account of 
education which pretends to completeness this point must be 
fully brought out. However, it would be unjust to fail to 
appreciate the interesting work which is being accomplished by 
the adult education movement properly so called. This movement 
came into being about 1890 at the time of the Dreyfus case. As 
you know, the Dreyfus case was a very important landmark in 
the social development of France. It dramatically and simultane- 
ously revealed all the many problems of authority, of political 
power, of justice and raison d’état, and as a result of it new 
social classes gained access to political responsibility. In the 
course of the Dreyfus case many intellectuals, professors and 
Scientists for the first time became aware of the necessity to place 
their knowledge and their education at the disposal of the 
people. I almost feel tempted to say that their intellectual 
knowledge gave them something like a bad conscience. It was 
partly generosity and partly the desire to ease their bad conscience 
which made them believe that “culture must go to people”. They 
established a programme for universités populaires, which, how- 
ever, after an initial period of prosperity, rapidly declined because 
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of political disappointments and because the cultural aspirations 
of the workers were not in harmony with the culture that was 
offered. Nevertheless these universités populaires were a starting 
point, and since then the adult education movement has 
developed irregularly, with periods of advance and of retreat. 

One of the characteristics of adult education in France is that 
it does not show any progressive and regular development. A 
graph of adult education institutions would roughly correspond 
to a curve representing social optimism and social pessimism. 
As soon as a large movement comes into being which inspires 
the masses, and which gives hope of securing political power or 
gaining social advantages or access to cultural values, there is 
a corresponding development of those institutions of adult 
education which express and sustain a kind of social optimism. 
I told you about the universités populaires at the time of the 
Dreyfus case. This movement lasted for about five or six years, 
arising from the crisis which occurred when political socialism 
and radicalism, originating from the Dreyfus case, came into 
power. And, following the usual course of history, those who 
acquired power became the accepted intellectual aristocracy and 
the aspirations of the people were more or less forgotten. After 
a few years the universités populaires lost their vigour. Between 
1906 and 1914 adult education in France was in the doldrums. 
After the war teams of social workers with a Catholic trend 
came into being. Through these teams intellectuals, professors 
and philosophers who had established contact with workers and 
peasants at the front tried to keep up this contact for the future, 
being sensible of its value. They had realized the importance of 
communication between manual and intellectual workers. This 
movement has produced notable results: it has established 
proof of goodwill and mutual understanding; the cultural 
development of many workers and intellectuals has been facili- 
tated. However, the movement has hardly affected the national 
life of the country. Between 1934 and 1936 another wave of 
social optimism found its expression in the creation of the Front 
Populaire which united in joint action the various parties of the 
left from communists to radicals, from Maurice Thorez to 
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Léon Blum and Edouard Daladier. Opinions about the Front 
populaire differ, but one cannot deny that workers gained a 
number of economic and social advantages after the 1936 
elections, amongst others paid holidays, collective contracts and 
the principle of the 40-hour week. Corresponding to this move- 
ment of social demands a number of adult education institutions 
were created of which the Colléges du travail for the education 
of trade unionists and the Maisons de culture, intended to meet 
the people’s intellectual, cultural and artistic needs, should be 
mentioned. For the first time the problem of the use of leisure 
became important and this new situation was recognised by 
creating a special ministry, the Ministére des Loisirs. But we also 
find a number of social discouragements: the splitting of the 
Front populaire, and reactionary measures that became necessary 
in the course of the armament drive which preceded the second 
world war. The adult education movement lost its momentum 
and by 1939, when hostilities began, the institutions for adult 
education, which were created only in 1936, had lost their vital 
power. 

In the course of the war the patriotic resistance movement 
against enemy occupation as well as the hope of a profound re- 
form of the social and political structure were to furnish the 
opportunity to renew adult education in France. In the course 
of the war intellectuals, technicians, professors, workers, and 
responsible trade unionists had met and had come to understand 
and respect each other. They had all become conscious of cultural 
deficiencies. They also took into account the need to assure à 
general as well as a specialised education for those who would 
be called upon to act as the leaders of a new society, a society 
which has been called industrial democracy. Following this we 
have witnessed a renewed flourishing of bold and original 
institutions and experiments. Cultural centres and workers’ 
education centres were created almost all over France, and 
various culture populaire movements came into being. The 
government, then headed by General de Gaulle, which was 4 

National” Government comprising Christians, socialists and 
communists, created a public adult education service, which 
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found its leader in that great professor, writer and theorist of 
adult education, Jean Guéhenno. This was a decisive and im- 
portant mark in the history of adult education. In the course of 
one year France was covered by a network of services entrusted 
to inspectors of the regions and departments chosen for their 
known competence in this sphere. Within two years considerable 
progress had been accomplished. The theory of adult education, 
in a French context, was worked out and clearly stated. New and 
original methods have been tested. Then came another phase of 
depressions and setbacks, again due to political and social causes. 
Promises were not kept, hopes were disappointed, and reaction- 
ary elements which had been inactive for a time resumed their 
activities. National unity was rapidly disintegrating. Many 
institutions were no longer supported by the people. Govern- 
mental action suffered a counter-attack by the Ministry of 
Finance, a Ministry which always returns to the charge as soon 
as tradition overcomes progress. Once the finance people feel 
that they can act boldly, and that they will not encounter major 
opposition from public opinion, they carry out systematic action 
to cut expenditure. After some years of constant cuts, the 90 
inspectors of adult education have been reduced to a small 
number and those remaining have had to combine their activities 
in adult education with those in sports and youth movements. Of 
17 national education centres which the directors of adult 
education had created for the education of responsible leaders only 
3 remain, and their existence is in constant jeopardy. One feels 
compelled to conclude that—with some exceptions—such 
institutions, the fate of which is more or less closely linked to 
the evolution of ideas and to the political and social situation, 
are comparatively vulnerable. However, a certain change is 
already becoming noticeable. 

The movement originating from the Resistance seems to have 
penetrated deeply, and in spite of set-backs, now that the tide 
is ebbing some solid islands are seen to have been left. The idea 
of adult education is slowly but steadily progressing among 
intellectuals, professors and trade unionists. Little by little they 
are creating conditions under which adult education can really 
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take root, as in the case of the public school system which also 
took root after a series of attempts and experiments. Among the 
institutions which have given proof of remarkable vitality the 
maisons des jeunes et de la culture must be mentioned. These are 
linked up in a national federation. You are no doubt familiar 
with the work of these maisons des jeunes, which have their 
equivalent in a number of foreign institutions. Materially these 
institutions consist of premises which are put at the disposal of 
young people of a locality or a district of a city. There are rooms 
for dramatics and meetings, games and practical work, and a 
library and collection of gramophone records. The activities are 
as varied as the interests and the resources of those who use 
the centres. Another characteristic of these maisons des jeunes 
is that their administration is largely entrusted to the young 
people using them. And finally it must be stressed that these 
centres are not linked to any party or denémination, but are open 
to all young people regardless of their political or religious ties. 

Far-reaching work has also been accomplished in the sphere 
of musical education by /’association des Jeunesses musicales. In 
the middle ages, and even in the 17th century, music held an 
important place in the life of the French people. Later its role 
in the education and customs of the people became of less and 
less importance. The endeavours of the Jeunesses musicales to 
bring about a revival are quite remarkable. They provide 
facilities for young people to participate in concerts andafford 
them a technical and cultural introduction to all forms of music. 
As a result of this many circles, which had previously lacked 
contact with music, are once more genuinely interested in the 
subject. We must also mention the activities of film clubs, which 
are united in a federation, and which place films of a high 
standard at the disposal of the public and are engaged in 
educating the taste and the judgment of film-goers. Seen in its 
proper light the film is a highly important instrument of adult 
education. 

In rural districts the Foyers ruraux, also united in a federation, 
serve a double purpose: educational and recreative. They 
endeavour to raise the low level of cultural life in the country 
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and to fight the boredom which drives young peasants into the 
cities. The results which have so far been achieved are of high 
importance, and they have largely changed the life of some rural 
communities. There are also a number of local societies which 
are hard to classify and are not united in any central organisa- 
tion. Systematic research would undoubtedly reveal a far-flung 
field of activities on the part of these various societies. Two 
organisations, however, should be particularly mentioned 
because they have played, since the Liberation, and are still 
playing an especially important part. There is the Peuple et 
Culture on the national level and Peuple et Culture de Haute- 
Savoie on a regional level. The organisation Peuple et Culture 
was founded in 1945 in order to ensure the emergence of leaders 
capable of inspiring and animating a kind of adult education 
suited to our own time. It has organised courses of an informative 
and educational kind and provides material for instruction, such 
as documents and lecture notes. It has brought forward new and 
original methods, of which the best known is L’Entrainement 
Mental. Already during the first span of its existence P. et C. has 
set up a number of institutions, for example, the worker’s 
educational centre at Grenoble, the cultural centre at Grenoble, 
the group of Grenoble players etc. These institutions, like others, 
have become victims of the general setback, but the theoretical 
and practical work done during these years has great importance | 
for the development of adult education. Peuple et Culture still 
organises educational courses and it has done very important 
research work concerning the psycho-sociological foundations 
of adult education. 

In Haute-Savoie the work of Peuple et Culture was not so 
ambitious, but its institutions have proved to be of a more 
lasting character and to have deeper roots. In this district and 
especially in Annecy it has succeeded in creating a network of 
institutions which have greatly changed the cultural conditions 
of the district. 

Finally must be mentioned another large field of activity 
which is not strictly speaking adult education but which never- 
theless belongs to the wider sphere of culture populaire. This is 
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work centred on the schools and the teachers. As you know, in 
France the school and its teachers play an important role in the 
local community, especially in the rural community. The school 
teacher is the organiser of sports clubs, of dramatic groups, of 
cultural work of all kinds which are known as “lay works”. 
These are united in a league called Ligue française de L’ Enseigne- 
ment and comprise 25,000 groups of affiliated organisations with 
approximately 1,400,000 members (in 1948). To what degree 
are these “lay”, or non-academic, activities directed towards 
adults? I could not say exactly, but it is evident that children 
and adolescents chiefly benefit from this work. In many places 
culture populaire is primarily regarded as continued and amplified 
school teaching. There are many who think that the solution of 
the problems of culture populaire lies in the prolongation of 
school attendance (up to the age of 17 or 18) and in extending 
education by means of courses held outside the schools but 
complementary to their work. Those officially responsible for 
education in France hardly ever think, or at least do not think 
readily, about the education of those who are past school age. 
Therefore this general illustration of adult education must 
particularly stress those outside courses because they are of 
major importance, if only because of the large volume of work 
accomplished. 

I would like to mention some prospects for adult education 
in France. Certainly the way in which changes come about in 
France must be remembered. You know that these changes 
scarcely ever result from evolutionary processes but rather take 
the form of alterations resulting from rational processes. An 
existing situation may be changed into a new situation in the 
course of a few months, or even in the course of a few weeks. 
We have experienced this only recently in the years 1936 and 
1944. In the space of a few months all the social achievements 
which were the result of prolonged and progressive evolution in 
those countries which function differently from ours, were 
brusquely introduced into the life of the French nation. It is thus 
quite possible that a change in the political situation could 
create favourable conditions for a renewal of adult education 
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institutions. It is possible that the government, under the pressure 
of public opinion, may resume the idea of an elaborate adult 
education programme and create a permanent system of adult 
education as they created a primary school system in the course 
of two or three years between 1880 and 1883. 

Conditions today are more favourable than in former times. 
Thanks to intense and regular work in the training of leaders, 
a work furthered by the government as well as by private 
institutions, France today has at its disposal a cadre of teachers 
for adult education who are only waiting for a favourable chance 
of doing work of really fundamental importance. However great 
the importance of private organisations may be, it is safe to 
say that no profound work can be accomplished in a country like 
France without legislative measures which provide for the 
machinery, and for the necessary. resources, material and 
personal. Such an intervention by the Government, however 
desirable it may be, is not without risk to the basic and delicate 
problem of ensuring impartiality while making reasonable 
allowance for local or ideological peculiarities. There is no doubt 
about the fact that Government does well to assist existing 
organisations, under certain conditions, and to develop their 
activities. Regional and national centres of adult education 
which place their premises and their cultural and administrative 
services at the disposal of organisations for adult education, 
under financially advantageous conditions, provide an especially 
good example of the way in which the Government can help in 
the development and strengthening of adult education. 


(Translated from the French) 
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Mr. Lengrand referred to the relationship that exists between 
the ups and downs in adult education and the political and social 
life of his country. I think the same is obviously true of England. 
The reason is quite clear, I think. People who want to change 
the world are usually more interested in learning about the 
world than people who want to keep it as it is, and therefore 
those who want to change are usually the people who go into 
adult education. The peculiar contribution that Britain has made 
to the field of adult education is the alliance that exists between 
private and public effort, between organizations and institutions 
like the Workers’ Educational Association, the Universities, the 
Local Education Authorities and finally the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The Ministry does not only confer its blessing but makes 
a financial contribution without which it would be impossible 
for either the Universities or the voluntary associations to carry 
on their work. 

This development during the first half of the 20th century was 
no doubt prompted by the demands—the social, the political 
and educational demands—of a new social class, the working 
class, which was rising to political power. And the significant 
change in our own time is the fact that this class has now arrived 
in power. Its representatives are part of the government of the 
country, whether they are in opposition or whether they are in 
office. And from that changed position there arise certain 
changes in educational demands. There is a certain amount of 
questioning, too, in Britain about the subjects which are chosen 
by the students in our classes. We are searching for new ways 
of stimulating the demand for the study of economics and 
politics and history because the appeal of social studies has not 
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grown as much during the last few years as the desire for a 
deeper appreciation of literature, art and music. 

There is the other and related question of the social compo- 
sition of the classes, namely the fact that working class people 
very frequently form only a minority of the students. Again I 
think the increase in residential adult education, whether long 
term or short term, which has come about in Britain during the 
last five years is an expression of new demand. There are great 
numbers of proposals in Britain to try and take account of the 
changed situation. It is argued for instance that the necessity of 
preparing adults for social and political responsibility has been 
vastly extended by the fact that trade unions have become part 
of the machinery of government, that the trade unions are 
making demands for a share in running the economy and for 
joint consultation in industry, and that there is therefore a 
constantly widening circle of people who ought to be drawn 
into adult education. ò 

This implies that we must relate subjects and teaching methods 
in adult education more closely to the educational needs which 
are already being felt by the students. 

There is also the suggestion that we should relate adult 
education more closely to vocational training, for that is one of 
the needs which most people do in fact feel, as is shown by the 
very large number of people who apply for admission to the 
evening institutes and technical colleges. There is a good deal 
of discussion at present as to how we could make use of this 
desire for professional advancement as a means of increasing 
the individual’s interest in political and social education. An- 
other set of problems arises in industry itself. It has become 
clear that many people who exercise functions of leadership in 
industry are not necessarily equipped for dealing with human 
beings and that therefore adult education ought to take part in 
bringing together managers, foremen and workers so as to help 
in creating better relations in industry. There has been a notable 
increase in Britain of courses designed for this purpose. 

There is also a need to explain to the worker the necessity 
of improvements in efficiency, to give him a picture of his own 
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industry and of the economy of which his industry is part. 

All this is closely related to the demand for industrial de- 
mocracy to which I referred before. If industrial democracy is to 
be a reality, it requires an increase by tens of thousands in the 
number of people who have a basic knowledge of economics, 
of the requirement of economic planning and of the art of 
dealing with human beings. The desire for a new initiative in 
adult education is also prompted by a feeling that some of the 
great democratic organizations, such as the trade unions, show 
signs of stagnation. I know that this is not a problem which is 
peculiar to Britain. In fact it is probably less marked in Britain 
than in some other countries. 

If there is to be a sufficient number of trade union members 
willing to accept responsibility and capable of exercising it, then 
they must be able to acquire the knowledge indispensable for 
their task. There is the special problem of the unions organizing 
workers engaged in the nationalised industries. They have 
special educational needs in view of their changed position vis- 
4a-vis the Government, especially if it happens to be a Govern- 
ment which contains leading trade unionists. So you get now, 
as a recent development, a series of one-day schools and week- 
end schools organized sometimes by individual industries, some- 
times by residential colleges. These centres of residential adult 
education may either be independent or they may have been 
established by a University or by a local authority. Many of 
their short courses are designed to provide the members and 
officials of trade unions, the managers and foremen of industry 
with the kind of knowledge of which I have spoken. 

From the point of view of adult education an important 
aspect of this type of work seems to me that it must be followed 
up; otherwise it may create the illusion that you can deal with 
the problems of say, industrial democracy in three single lectures 
on a Saturday and Sunday. That illusion, if it exists, ought to 
be destroyed at such a week-end school, and the desire created 
in its place to undertake a wider and more systematic form of 
study. In other words the week-end school or the one-day school 

should serve as an introduction, an hors d’oeuvre and raise the 
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appetite of the students for the main meal that is to come later. 

Another function of adult education ought to be to widen the 
scope of interest from the particular industry, from the particular 
subject, to lead on to questions related to the national economy 
and ultimately to international relations of which this national 
society is only a part. Now, underlying all these experiments 
which are being made in Britain is therefore the intention to 
widen the appeal of adult education and to enlist new groups of 
students by appealing to educational needs already felt; that is, 
to their desire for individual and social advance, and to show 
the relevance of study to the urgent problems of their own daily 
lives, by starting with their own personal experiences. 

Now this brings me to a point to which I attach particular 
importance and which I think ought to form part of our de- 
liberations here during this conference. I mean the qualities of 
the tutor required for such a purpose. It seems to me that 
almost everything depends.on his qualities and I know that there 
is a shortage here in Germany of tutors suitable for this purpose. 
The tutor should, of course, have the necessary qualifications. 
But above all he should be able to illuminate problems by talking 
to his students in a clear and direct manner. He should be able, 
by his example, to teach them how to study, so that in addition 
to whatever else they may acquire from attending his class, they 
will be able to take with them a technique which would enable 
them to continue their studies by themselves. If he is to inspire 
their work he must be inspired himself. He must be able to take 
them from the elementary to the profound, from the particular 
of their own experience to the general problems of their industry, 
their national economy and of international relations. He should 
be able to show them how inherent in limited problems are 
certain general principles in economics, in politics, in literature 
or in philosophy. k X 

In other words adult education requires tutors with special 
qualities different from those of the normal academic lecturer 
in a University. The internal University lecturer has a clearly 
defined field of study, whereas in adult education the students 
will constantly force the tutor across the frontiers of the subject 
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into neighbouring fields of knowledge and he must be prepared 
for this. He must let their experience inspire their learning. 

Now let me turn to some other aspects of adult education. We 
cannot afford to neglect the external conditions under which the 
students meet. During the last few years there has been an im- 
provement in the accomodation of classes in Britain. Residential 
schools and summer schools of the Universities are held in 
pleasant and beautiful surroundings. The dignity and beauty of 
these surroundings should make their contribution to the 
educational development of the individual. There is a sentence 
in which Professor Tawney, who has done so much for adult 
education in Britain, spoke of “the diffusion throughout society 
of a conviction that civilisation is not the business of an élite 
alone but of a common enterprise which is the concern of all”. 
Such a conviction can only grow in a society where the sense 
of community is stronger than the divisions caused by differences 
of outlook and of interest. I would say that unless a society 
can develop this underlying sense of solidarity it cannot really 
succeed in building up a genuine adult educational movement. 
Such a movement presupposes men and women with the desire 
to understand each other’s point of view, ready to make fresh 
judgements and to be on their guard against prefabricated 
opinions. Without this fundamental unity you cannot have 
either freedom or civilisation because it is only on this basis 
that you get people who are ready to settle their differences 
peacefully and by methods based on reason. 

And so I would say that all adult education, whatever the 
subject studied, whether it is literature or music, economics, 
politics or history, is in itself a training in democracy. It calls 
for attitudes of mind and modes of behaviour which you also 
require for living in a democratic society. Membership of a small 
group is in itself a form of political education, and one of our 
constant aims must be to enlist the co-operation of the members 
of the group in determining the scope and character of its work. 
Conferences provide a wonderful opportunity of reaffirming old 
principles. Now, we always pay lip service to this principle of 
student participation and yet often tend to forget about it when 
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we organise our classes. We tend to organise for other people 
what we think is good for them, whereas we ought to try and 
find out what they think is good for them and then perhaps 
change their ideas. Or perhaps they may change ours. In other 
words we should translate into practice the generally agreed 
principle that adult education is a co-operative enterprise, and 
should not forget about it by simply saying: “Look, this is what 
we provide, this is the kind of subject which you ought to study, 
and we will tell you how to study it”. Because it is only when the 
student feels from the start that he is taking part in determining 
the work that the adult group becomes a cell of genuine self- 
government. 

I know, of course, that students, particularly new students, 
are often over-ambitious when they try to frame the programme 
of study. It is the task of the trained student among them, 
namely the tutor, to tell them how they should limit their am- 
bitions, at any rate in the beginning. And thereafter they will 
themselves begin to recognise that the area that can be covered, 
the amount of study that can be done in twelve or twenty-four 
weeks, is a very limited one indeed. 

All these tasks, I think, are very greatly facilitated in residential 
adult education, where the fellowship grows in a much more 
natural manner than among people who are only meeting for 
two hours once a week. 

I have referred to the qualities of the tutor. Among them I 
should give a leading place to the ability to create a spirit of 
intellectual fellowship with the students, a genuine equality, 
not merely a formal one. This means of course that he has to 
devote rather more time to his students than merely two hours 
a week, that he must get to know his students as individuals 
and not merely as names on a register. It also Tequires that he 
should be given conditions of employment which imply a proper 
recognition of the value of his work. That is a demand which 
I think has not been sufficiently listened to in Germany and this, 
I believe, is one of the reasons why it has proved so difficult to 
recruit a body of people who look upon adult education as their 
life’s work. I think there ought to be at least a nucleus of full- 
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time tutors, of people who possess the special skills which are 
obviously required for adult education. But I repeat that you 
will only get them if you provide proper conditions of service. 

Again I would plead for voluntary associations, run by the 
students, to take part in adult education wherever that is possible. 
The W.E.A. in Britain, as the initiator of the kind of liberal adult 
education of which I have been speaking, has played a very 
large part in the past and will continue to play a very important 
role in the future. It is bad, I think, for adult education to centre 
entirely around institutions and officials. Every adult class 
should above all be a fresh attempt to discover the best methods 
of cooperation between students and tutor, and not merely an 
effort to add to the statistics of success. 

The social and political changes in England to which I have 
referred have also been reflected in educational changes of which 
the most notable and most recent was the Education Act of 
1944. Neither democracy nor adult education can prosper in a 
society marked by glaring inequalities in educational opportuni- 
ties. The removal of such inequalities, the creation of an active 
interest in educational questions generally must therefore remain 
the abiding concern of all who want to strengthen the sense of 
political and social responsibility. 

If I have emphasised the importance of social and political 
studies, the reason is the obvious one that they have the most 
direct bearing upon the subject of our conference. By deepening 
his understanding of the processes of social change, the student 
increases his ability to influence them and strengthens that sense 
of participation which is indispensable to a free society. But 
no one here will want to see adult education narrowed down to 
the task of merely equipping the individual to improve his 
function as a citizen. By studying literature, philosophy or art, 
he will be able to enrich and develop his personality and to 
find a satisfaction different from that which can be derived from 
the study of politics. And perhaps he may even acquire that sense 
of happiness which it is the ultimate—and frequently forgotten— 

„purpose of political institutions to secure. In the long run, free- 
dom will be most jealously guarded in a society whose members 
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have insight and poise enough to reject shams and shoddiness 
in whatever fields these may happen to appear. 

One final point. There is a great deal of discussion, in Germany 
and elsewhere, as to how many democrats are required to make 
a democracy. It is obvious that even in the traditionally de- 
mocratic countries, the active democrats are a minority. But they 
determine the climate of opinion. Sometimes it is a smaller, some- 
times it is a larger minority, but wherever democracy functions 
it is the minority around which opinion crystallises. By 
strengthening this minority and helping those to prevail who 
want politics to be based on sanity and on the honest fulfilment 
of international obligations, adult education can play a role of 
crucial importance in fostering both democracy and freedom 
within countries, and understanding between them. 
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NOTE ON CERTAIN RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
ADULT EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


DR. FRITZ BORINSKI 


Head of the Göhrde Folk High School 


I. THE LACK OF A CONTINUOUS TRADITION 


When, some time ago, I visited a Swedish Adult Education 
College I was deeply impressed on being told by the Director 
that his grandfather had been the head of such a college. This 
long tradition, and the consequent recognized place of adult 
education in Swedish life, are in contrast with conditions in 
Germany. Here, in much the same way as in France, we have 
had a series of promising starts, failures, and renewed attempts. 
I want in this connection to recall the serious social and 
educational endeavour of the German Arbeiterbildungsvereine 
(Workers’ Education Associations) nearly a hundred years ago, 
and also the optimistic attempts to spread the cultural heritage 
of the middle classes, which took shape in the Gesellschaft fiir 
die Verbreitung von Volksbildung, founded in 1871, and in the 
German University Extension Movement. In reaction against 
the shallowness and the bourgeois narrowness of these move- 
ments, there arose, at the end of the first World War, the 
Volkshochschulbewegung (movement for the higher education 
of the people) which was so closely linked with the democratic 
regime that it collapsed with the Weimar Republic. There 
followed a complete vacuum—the organized distractions of the 
Kraft-durch-Freude movement can hardly be accepted as a 
genuine educational enterprise. But when the National Socialist 

down in 1945, attempts were made immediately 
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Il, THE NEW START 

The four occupying powers came to Germany with political 
programmes for national re-education in which the education 
of adults was to play a significant part. Besides the allied 
authorities, there were also many individual Germans and 
local councils who tried to make their contribution to the revival 
of adult education in spite of the economic hardships and 
psychological difficulties. 

The response among the people was considerable. Many 
wanted to make good gaps in their education caused by war- 
time dislocations; many others wished to train for better jobs. 
Most adult education institutions therefore arranged courses 
in elementary and vocational subjects which often became the 
largest part of their programmes. Side by side with this went a 
strong interest in artistic, literary, philosophical, and psycholo- 
gical subjects in which many people tried to forget—at least 
for a few hours—the horror of the immediate past and the 
wretched humiliations of the present. But also many young 
men, coming to adult education after fleeing from the East, 
or returning from a prisoner-of-war camp, were looking above 
all for genuine values, for possible objectives and forms for a 
communal life. A 

The first post-war students came mostly from the middle 
classes of the towns and from among the Eastern refugees who 
had settled in the country. The standard of the material offered 
to them was not always high, and there was a danger of activity 
for activity’s sake. Though a genuine need for help in thinking 
and living was often behind the requests for elementary and 
vocational courses and the high attendances at the lectures on 
the great writers and artists, it cannot be denied that the answers 
provided were often little relevant to the problems raised. In 
far too many cases a mere practical training was given, which 
because of its failure to establish any connection with the 
personality of the student and his position in society had very 
little real educational value. There was also a frequent return 
to easily assimilable lectures of an improving or a sensational 
flavour, comparable with contemporary journals and magazines. 
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Thus there was a good deal of room for criticism of adult 
educational institutions during the first years after the collapse, 
and their merely fashionable and opportunistic features did not 
survive the test of the currency reform in 1948. 


Ill. THE NEW TASK 


Nevertheless a great number of institutions, in spite of all 
economic difficulties, have been able to carry on and extend 
their work, so that in the spring of 1953, we had about 1,900 
adult education institutions providing evening courses in the 
Federal Republic, compared with 200 in the whole of Germany 
in 1932. 

These institutions are increasingly paying attention to what 
we have come to call since 1945 by the Scandinavian name 
“Mitbiirger-Bildung”, a word known to German medieval 
literature but now reintroduced from Sweden with a new 
connotation *. Since 1945 more and more German educators 
have realized that, if a new democracy is really to be created, 
political education must concern itself not only with the citizen 
as such, the conscientious and enlightened voter and tax-payer, 
but also with the individual living a free and responsible every- 
day life—that obligations to society as well as obligations to the 
State are involved. 

Mitbiirgerliche Erziehung has become the goal of German 
dult education. It does justice to the nature of modern de- 


mocracy which consists not merely in a formal constitution but 


rather in a way of livingin society. Thus mitbiirgerliche education 


wing merely a formal political education but is at the same time 

a training of the individual and social personality. 

Pe particularly important in Germany where the totalita- 
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must help, too, to strengthen those natural and organic social 
groups, such as the family, the group of neighbours, and 
voluntary associations, through which men freely act and have 
their being, and which are in danger of being overshadowed by 
modern mass-organizations, as well as by the State itself, with 
their encouragement of a conformist attitude. 

Nevertheless it is not enough to attend only to the human and 
social factors. The active citizen of a democracy must be capable 
of thinking and acting politically, of making political judgements 
and decisions. Here we have to overcome first of all the anti- 
political complex from which many Germans suffer in these 
times, which springs not from indifference but rather from fear 
of their political fate—the reaction of the burnt child, and a 
feeling of being helplessly exposed to any further political dis- 
asters that may be in store. Through adult education these people 
must be inspired with the courage and self-confidence necessary 
for political decision and action. They must be encouraged to 
have political ideas and ambitions. But an education in political 
thinking in Germany to-day means above all the illumination 
of the mental confusion, of the whole intellectual (often also 
ethical) vacuum left over from the National Socialist régime. 

Democratic traditions and ways of living in Germany are still 
in their infancy, while the National Socialist doctrines have left 
their traces, and the dangers of a totalitarian mass propaganda 
with its tendency towards thinking in emotional slogans and 
towards an irresponsible and slavish passivity continue to 
threaten the country. At a period and in a land where the 
democratic élite has become perilously thin, and where fanaticism, 
group-separatism, and the absolutist claims of great mass 
organizations form serious obstacles to the creation of a genuine 
democratic will, it is essential to have a type of adult education 
which stands above the parties and is concerned to train students 
in objectivity and fit them for their democratic responsibilities. 
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IV. PRACTICAL BEGINNINGS IN ADULT EDUCATION 

FOR SOCIAL LIVING 

Adult education institutions in Germany have become increasing- 
ly aware of the crucial importance of a training, in the widest 
social and political sense, for their students. Whereas during the 
first post-war years many of the institutions were far too inclined 
to give a wide berth to social and political problems, and to 
retire to the apparently innocuous neutral spheres of vocational 
training or the edification of the mind, a strong inclination has 
shown itself during the last three or four years to enlarge 
political teaching to include the social and individual aspects 
and to make it, thus enlarged, the central pillar of the entire 
work. This tendency is to be found in all the Länder of the 
Federal Republic although it is not of course everywhere of the 
same intensity or equally successful. What is the expression in 
practice of this turning towards a mitbiirgerliche education? We 
find it in the deliberately social basis of the work, in the subjects 
and methods chosen, as well as in the new types of team-work 
and the programmes of the colleges. The old type of didactic 
teaching, the preoccupation with a hundred diverse matters, is 
abandoned—it did not anyhow do more than serve as superficial 
entertainment for certain middle class groups—and attention is 
now directed towards the individual person sharing his social 
destiny with others and living as a member of a particular social 
group with its own distinct interests, 

One problem was how working people—including white-collar 
workers—could be interested in adult education. This resulted 
in the creation of the educational project Arbeit und Leben. Its 
eaters lies jointly in the hands of the trade unions and 
ra cin institutions. New methods have been used— 
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covering the whole of the Federal Republic was set up. Similarly 
the special needs and interests of other groups, such as the rural 
population, the refugees from the lost territories, the Civil 
Service (particularly the Police and the Border Police), women, 
and young people, have been catered for by the adult education 
institutions. This does not mean, however, that the work of 
adult education is to be split up into a loose collection of indi- 
vidual and separate educational enterprises. It must aim rather 
at promoting social unity by bringing people of different classes 
and faiths into contact with one another. This unifying purpose 
is reflected in the methods chosen. 

German adult educators like to speak of an Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft (a “working-group”) and mean by it a kind of informative 
colloquy in which members of different social, political, and 
religious groups take part, and in which the old distinction 
between “omniscient” tutors and ignorant pupils is abolished, 
since the formerly merely receptive listeners now become active 
fellow-workers with equal rights. e 

This spirit of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft ought to be dominant in 
the educational system of the adult education colleges. Wherever 
the colloquy form is not suited to the material, the lecture, 
followed by a discussion, should still aim at the exchange of 
views so that all those present become genuine participants. 
Only so can the adult education institution offer a training 
ground for the citizens of a democracy. — F 

Mitbürgerliche Erziehung is not a new subject in the curriculum 
but rather a new educational attitude, a principle embracing and 
pervading with its spirit the entire work in this field. Every 
course and discussion—including even elementary language 
courses, the allegedly merely utilitarian aids to vocational 
training, artistic and literary tutorials, and courses in philosophy 
and the natural sciences—must be supported by this common 
purpose. 

All this is asking a lot of teachers and of students, but adult 
education can only do justice to its mission if it is more than 
an institution for instruction’ and entertainment, held together 
by formal statutes and efficient administration. It must become 
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again a democratic movement backed and run by those who 
work for it. 

There are many signs which suggest that the mitbiirgerliche 
principle is becoming the accepted guide not only to teaching 
methods but also to the specific form of the new adult education 
colleges—I mean the springing up of institutions with their own 
special premises in many different places, the regular conferences 
of teachers, the meetings of the student leaders, the spending of 
week-ends and holidays by adult education groups in beautifully 
situated hostels in the country, and especially the integration of 
active students and tutors into independent educational 
communities. 

The question of the selection of subjects remains. Political, 
economic, and sociological subjects, in the narrower, more 
academic sense, are frequently chosen, and formulated as 
topically as possible. (e.g. “Germany between East and West”; 
“The Great Powers”; “The Schuman Plan and the BDC”: 
“Ways towards United Europe”; “Democracy and the Totali- 
tarian State”; “Why Was the Weimar Republic Destroyed by 
Hitler?” ; “The Workers’ Share in Management”; “Free Enter- 
prise or a planned Economy?” ; “The Object and the Forms of 
Local Government” ; “The Church and Politics”). 

Especially important perhaps is another group of subjects— 
those dealing with problems of community life (e.g. “Man and 
Technical Progress”; “The Individual and The Mass”; “Is 
Might Stronger than Right?” ; “Freedom and Obligation” ; “The 
Equality of Women”; “The Place of Youth in Present-Day 
Society”; “Modern Man in Contemporary Art”; “The Vision 
of Man in Contemporary Literature and Philosophy”; “How 
must I Behave Towards My Fellow-Men?” ; and the increasingly 
requested courses for young people on “Good Manners”). 

We thus have no finished results, no familiar high-roads to 
a = and methods, but are standing rather in 

: n experiment, problematical and exciting like all 
pioneer work. The adult education authorities, at their annual 
conferences and in their teachers” 


j u training courses, try to throw 
out suggestions and to classify and utilize the experiences gained. 
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At the Seminars held by the Bundes-Arbeitsgemeinschaft der 
Landesverbände deutscher Volkshochschulen (the Federal Work- 
ing Committee of the adult education associations of the Länder) 
the social education programme has also for the last three years 
been in the forefront of the discussion. 


V. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ADULT EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 


The chief responsibility for adult educational activity in Western 
Germany rests on the adult education institutions. 

Here we must distinguish between evening institutes (Volks- 
hochschulen) and the residential colleges (Heimvolkshochschulen). 
The latter are independently organised, and take their character 
partly from the locality in which they are situated, and partly 
from the nature and purposes of the responsible organisation. 
The evening institutes may be either publicly provided or 
voluntary organisations. Every big town and almost every 
medium-sized one has its own evening institute; many country 
towns and rural areas have started their own rural adult education 
evening institutes or branches of urban adult education evening 
institutes which, in collaboration with representatives of the 
farmers, and with the teachers and clergy of the villages, try to 
do specifically rural educational work. Residential colleges which 
are in touch with young people engaged in industry are actively 
interested in the Arbeit und Leben project. : : 3 

In more than one Zand the evening institute and residential 
colleges have joined to form a representative and advisory adult 
education union, which organises regular conferences and courses 
for adult education principals, teachers and administrators. In 
1949 an Arbeitsgemeinschaft of the Land unions (Verbände) was 
formed and by now all the Zand unions have become members. 
This Arbeitsgemeinschaft is concerned with representing adult 
educational interests to the Federal Government and abroad, 
and in addition aims at the exchange of ideas and some correlation 
Of the work. It started as a loose federation but has in the two 
Years of its existence assumed a definite shape and now possesses 
an assembly, executive committee, president and office facilities. 
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VI. ADULT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND AID 
FROM PUBLIC FUNDS 

As long as German adult education confined itself to providing 
vocational teaching and entertainment it could be considered a 
luxury, and it was left to the free choice of the Lander Parlia- 
ments and other authorities to give it financial support or to 
withhold it. Now, however, that German adult education has 
consciously adopted a definite social objective, and in accepting 
the mitbiirgerliche principle, is making an essential contribution 
to the creation and maintenance of a living democracy, it can 
rightly claim public recognition and official support. 

The central and local government authorities, the political 
parties, social organisations, churches, universities and organs 
of public opinion (particularly the broadcasting companies) are 
indeed paying more and more attention to adult education. 

All the Lander of the Federal Republic have established special 
departments for adult education in their Education Ministries. 
Regular grants are made to evening institutes and residential 
colleges, and training and refresher courses for teachers are also 
financed by these authorities, 

Many towns and parishes also make annual grants to the 
institutions (some of them remarkably large), and the highest 
organ of local government, the Deutsche Stddtetag (Union of 
town councils) has become a sympathetic advocate of the more 
social type of adult education *. 

In some Lander the institutions are striving for some legally 
recognised status so that the authorities would be legally bound 
to support them financially. On 24 February, 1953, the Diet of 
North-Rhine-Westphalia unanimously passed an Adult Educa- 
tion Act which fully recognises the social task of adult education 
institutions (“The awakening of a social sense of adult education 
for democratic thought and action”) as well as their autonomy 
and freedom of curriculum, and which Tequires the State to pay 
“at least 25 per cent of the sum judged necessary by the Land 

* A rough estimate shows that in 1952 the West German Länder 
have contributed about 3.5m DM and 


‘ i the local communities (towns, 
parishes, villages) about 5.0m DM, to adult education. 
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authorities in the form of special grants” to the individual 
institutions. 

This of course raises problems which are of fundamental 
importance for the freedom of the institutions:-— 


(1) Who is to judge whether an adult education institution is 
deserving of recognition and support—and on what 
grounds? 

(2) To what extent does an institution receiving grants from an 
official authority become dependent on that authority? Is it 
admissible, for example, that those making the grant should 
have some control over not merely the finances but also the 
work of the institution, and could they, by interfering in 
matters of staff and general policy, become a danger to 
autonomy? 

(3) Are the political parties and similar organisations likely to 
recognise that the institutions’ function of democratic 
integration can only be fulfilled in freedom and in the 
absence of party-political and denominational dogmas? 
Will they perhaps try, by means of financial and political 
coercion, to subject the institutions to specific political 
aims, thereby destroying the very soil from which a de- 
mocratic way of living might have sprung? 


This leads us to the present-day problems in Western Germany. 


VII. SOME PROBLEMS IN MITBURGERLICHE ADULT EDUCATION 
IN GERMANY 

The realization of the objectives outlined above depends chiefly 

On three conditions, the fulfilment of which in the present 

Germany is not at all certain. They are: 

(1) There must be sufficient public grants without any violation 
of the freedom and independence of the adult education 


institutions. A i 
(2) The theoretical and the practical teachings of democracy 


must be made to appear convincing and accepta le to the 
Students. i 
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(3) Suitable full-time and part-time teachers must be recruited 
in sufficient numbers. 


On these conditions I would offer the following comments:— 
As regards (1), the problem of reconciling public financial 
support with the independence of the institutions is really a 
serious challenge to the genuineness of the democratic convic- 
tions and attitude of those concerned. Only if we have a 
sufficient number of central and local government politicians, 
officials of great organisations, and of civil servants, who really 
appreciate theimportance of an education for lifeinademocracy— 
only if these are also so deeply imbued with the necessity of 
freedom and autonomy that they will never abuse their power in 
their dealings with this work — and if, last but not least, we 
find enough members of the institutions who, by their educational 
achievements and their socially valuable personality, gain the 
confidence of the public—can this problem ever be solved. The 
solution will not be reached easily in a country where ordinary 
civic pride is still weak compared with the respect for official 
titles, and where all traces of a totalitarian régime have not yet 
disappeared. 

As regards (2), in Germany it is of the greatest importance that 
democracy is not simply taken for granted or, on the other hand, 
proclaimed as a lofty rational ideal, but is experienced in the 
thousand trifles of daily life. Democratic freedom can only exist 
where and as long as its underlying human and social values are 
being accepted and practised. A mitbiirgerliche education must 
demonstrate the nature of the democratic order of values, must 
make them credible and an integral part of practical experience. 
But democratic teaching must fail if the daily experiences of the 
political and social environment contradict it. In this respect the 
politicians alone and not the educators can solve the problem. 

Although a democratic order can never be the result of 
education alone, it is nevertheless an essential factor in the 
creation of a democratic society. From this, adult education 
derives its independent social task and responsibility. It must be 
prepared to swim against the tide of prejudice, to remind its 
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students of their personal responsibility, and to demand of them 
political courage and nonconformism. Students must be trained 
for an active use of their leisure-time, for a free form of communi- 
ty life, for responsible self-government and shared responsibilities. 
If an atmosphere of truly humane behaviour and democratic 
confidence is created within the institutions, this will be a first 
step in an education towards democratic values in surroundings 
that are as yet only partially democratic. Success here depends 
largely on the qualities of the adult educators. 

As regards (3), the socially conscious type of adult education 
makes high demands on the educators. They must be people 
Vth experience of the life of the society in which they live and 
work, and with its aims, they must be experts in their special field 
of study, have an alert and broad understanding of the problems 
of our time, and be seriously dedicated to the establishment of a 
democratic way of thinking and living. In practice we may find 
Such people as well among laymen as among professional 
educators. 

The great majority of our teachers at present do their work in 
adult education as a sideline. The close contact with the practical 
experiences gained in many walks of life which results from this 
is, of course, of great value but it can only be fully utilized and 
made part of the entire programme if there is a cadre of full-time 
adult education teachers supporting the work. > 

Here we come up against the recruitment problem in the 
German institutions. There is a lack of people who by their 
words and actions can induce the desired attitude. For obvious, 
already explained reasons there is a paucity of suitable people in 
Germany to-day, and the few who might appear to be born 
political educators, are already absorbed by public offices and 
duties, 

Moreover the cadre of full-tim 
evening and residential colleges toge 
have hardly a hundred teachers an 
Occupation this is. The professional and fina 
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feel a true vocation and are not much concerned for comfort and 
security. But if this pioneer spirit is overtaxed the pioneers will 
be exhausted before their time, and younger potential recruits 
will be discouraged. 

The staff question in German adult education can only be 
settled with the assistance of public funds and through a generous 
training system for teachers. A sufficient number of full-time 
posts must be created to offer careers acceptable both in regard 
to their social prestige and to the financial rewards. The 
remuneration of part-time teachers, too, must be made to 
correspond more nearly to that in other countries. 

Training courses must be improved as well. This is of cardinal 
importance for the progress of the whole work. Advanced 
courses for part-time teachers are held regularly. Experience 
gained in seminars for training full-time educators held in the 
Göhrde Folk High School and also at the Universities of Kiel 
and Frankfurt a.M. * shows that such training requires a large 
expenditure of time, money, and energy. The training period 
must be long enough to guarantee a thorough theoretical and 
practical training, and those in charge of the training need to 
be aware of the human and social implications of their work. 

The loftiest educational theories and principles will profit our 
adult education nothing if there are no educators to transform 
them into facts. The main need in the coming years is for a 
broadening and deepening of the human attitude in those 
responsible for the progress of adult education in Germany. 


VII. INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING—A CHALLENGE TO 


MITBURGERLICHE ADULT EDUCATION 


German adult educators joined the World Association for Adult 
Education shortly after its foundation in 1919, and continued 
to take a lively part in its work until Hitler came to power. When 


the German adult education movement was restarted it had to 
It is impossible, in this report, to austi i 
K x 4 d Us! 
p eal more exhaustively with the 


question of the relationship between the Universities and liberal 
adult education in Germany. 
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establish new contacts with liberal adult education in other 
countries. After Germany’s isolation through the National 
Socialist policy, and in the midst of the political re-education 
experiment undertaken by the victorious powers, this was not 
always easy. But prisoners of war and emigrants returning to 
Germany frequently brought with them contacts with adult 
education in democratic countries. Also educators from foreign 
countries came to Germany and gave valuable help in the 
reconstruction work. German educators were invited to summer 
schools or to longer study courses in adult education in the 
Scandinavian countries, England, France, the United States, 
Holland and Switzerland. Hundreds of our educators gladly 
accepted these invitations, they broke through the barriers of 
national intellectual isolation and saw with their own eyes how 
much the right type of adult education has to contribute to the 
process of democratic integration. Many of them returned from 
their study trips with a deep appreciation of an active social 
democracy, and a real interest in international co-operation, to 
become pioneer workers in this country. ‘ 
Finally it was realized that a genuine understanding of 
Germany’s political situation in the present world can only be 
gained by a study of Weltverhdltnisse (international relations). 
It was recognized that Germany's national fate, the questions of 
German independence and of German re-unification are bound 
up with the fate of Europe. Therefore an education towards 
European citizenship is now considered the natural climax of a 


mitbiirgerliche education. 
In courses and in Arbeitsgemeinsch 


economic, and intellectual relations Pur 
nations are considered from a common European point of view. 


The aim is a realism which neither ignores national circumstances 
and conflicts (e.g. border problems) nor forgets the es that 
Europe can only be united on the basis of a true union of aims 
and interests in the social, political, and intellectual sphere. For 


aften the political, social, 
between the European 
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personality and his will must be appealed to and aroused. The 
student’s intellectual attitude must be freed of all the prejudices 
and resentments, the false generalizations and historical myths 
of the nationalist era; it must become open to the knowledge of 
present-day realities, of the factual connections between things 
and of the common existential problems of Europeans. 

Well prepared study trips abroad, international exchanges 
between adult educators, and inter-European summer schools 
and working conferences have high value in creating personal 
contact between members of different countries. Several of the 
Land unions of adult education institutions in Germany have 
built their work around the European theme. All that has been 
said about the importance of the social, democratic element in 
the adult educational programme has a European as well as a 
merely national application. Vocational training courses, 
language courses, art groups, and discussion circles on literature 
and philosophy can and must be inspired by a European spirit. 
Individual colleges as, for example, the Göhrde Folk Hi gh School, 
have consciously devoted themselves to this task since 1947, 
both in their intellectual work, and in their social life. Different 
types of courses have come into existence. There are basic 
European courses, dealing with the general historical, geo- 
graphical, social and intellectual problems and realities involved 
in European unity; “Construction of Europe” courses in which 
the present attempts at a political unification of Europe, its 
motives and the difficulties encountered, are studied and closely 
examined; and finally there are the European summer schools, 
composed of politically active young people from different 
nations who try to learn and discuss together and come closer 
to each other through this fellowship. 

Liberal adult education originated in the nineteenth century as 
a movement towards a democratic education, undertaken by 
various nations. German adult education, too, 
national and democratic 
1919. In stressing presen 
allowed to confine itself t 
people. In order to fulfi 


has been such a 
educational movement since the year 


t social issues it must not however be 
o the democratic integration of its own 
l the claim of the age it must extend 
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beyond national frontiers and become part of an inter-European 
and international educational movement which concerns all 
free peoples and aims at the free integration of European 
society. 

(Translated from the German) 


Vv 


SYNTHESIS OF GROUP REPORTS 


THE EDITOR 


THE NATURE OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


This synthesis must begin with some consideration of the nature 
of social and political responsibility. Man, because he is a crea- 
ture endowed with free will and not an involuntary slave to his 
environment, is under a duty to act responsibly by undertaking 
his share in the shaping of the future. Many people in our time, 
adults as well as young people, lack any effective connection 
with the future. The methods of science have accustomed people 
to enquire into causes and in consequence to look to the past. 
Added to this the burden of the present age with its worrying 
impacts creates a fear of the future which inhibits men from 
thinking about it constructively. The individual effort which a 
positive and constructive attitude towards the future demands 
will never be made as long as people are content, in their 
anxiety, to be swallowed up in the mass. Imagination, confidence 
coupled with humility, courage to be an individual, consideration 
for contemporaries and for heirs—these are the qualities that 


a man needs if he is to share in the determination of the 


future. j 


In the modern world man is required to take this responsible 
attitude towards his future, that is to accept social and political 
responsibility, in many different contexts. He must do so at the 
level of the local community, the small group of neighbours or 
work-mates, the larger group such as the trade union (more 
particularly now that trade unions are themselves in process of 
acquiring fresh responsibilities, as, for example, a share in the 
management of industry), the national community which is the 
State, and the supra-national community which must beconceived 
in terms large enough to cover all mankind. Since every man 
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belongs to many different communities simultaneously he may 
from time to time find himself in a position in which his loyalties 
conflict. As members of the State we may wish to see order 
prevail, but as members of an organic and developing society 
adaptation and modification may seem more important than the 
preservation of an existing order. Loyalty to the nation-state 
too often appears as in conflict with the larger loyalty to man- 
kind. The increasing interdependence of man throughout the 
world enlarges the possible area of conflict of loyalties. It is not 
the business of adult education to disguise these conflicts or to 
resolve them, but it can help the individual, by clarifying the 
issues, conscientiously to make up his own mind as to the action 
which he should take compatibly with his responsibilities. Adult 
education can help him to see the nature of his duties both 
towards his contemporaries and also towards those who are to 
come after him. 

Why do men fail to act with a sense of responsibility? In 
part the failure is due to sheer lack of factual knowledge and 
the lack of understanding that results from it, in part it is due 
to inertia and to lack of self-confidence. Self-confidence comes 
with successful achievement. The man who has had an oppor- 
tunity of exercising his talents and indulging his interests to the 
full (provided they are not of an obviously undesirable kind) is 
likely to be more self-reliant, and can with justice be termed 
more completely educated and be expected to take a more 
responsible attitude towards his obligations, than the man whose 
interests have been stifled. Stifling of interests and lack of 
opportunity for personal development lead to frustration. A 
frustrated man is not merely no asset to society; he may become 
a nuisance or even a menace. Thus, since some understanding 
of the Natural Sciences and opportunities for aesthetic experience 
are important to a full life, adult education can indirectly 
contribute towards social and political responsibility by giving 
this understanding and these opportunities. Adult education 
has, indeed, a responsibility for ensuring that men and women 
have the chance to develop as individuals, a particularly heavy 
Tesponsibility in an industrial civilisation which tends to produce 
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the mass mind and to depersonalise its members. Individual 
development cannot be prescribed for according to any laws or 
rules; for example, the deep revolutionary experience of a poem, 
a piece of music, a picture or a product of the plastic arts can 
liberate a human being from the emptiness and fear which bind 
him to the present and can open up for him fresh visions of the 
future. Sometimes the acceptance of a limited, specific, respon- 
sibility—to take charge of something or of somebody—will give 
relief from present anxiety and induce a more hopeful and 
positive attitude towards the future. There is no one, sovereign, 
way in adult education. 

Another reason why some, principally the most sensitive 
spirits, shun political responsibility is that government is in the 
end based on power, whether exercised or held in reserve. 
Government is indeed essentially the exercise of power, subject 
to proper control and for a specific purpose, namely living to- 
gether in a peaceful way. Recent history has shown so many 
examples of power being misused that, amongst young people 
especially, there is a tendency to regard power as an evil in itself 
and therefore politics as an activity to be eschewed. Powerin 
itself is neutral, neither good nor bad, and capable of being used 
for good or for bad ends. The proper use of political power— 
indeed not only political power—in the community depends 
upon enlightened leadership. Leadership, like power, is a neutral 
concept and our concern should be not to disparage leadership 
but to try to ensure that our educational methods cause leader- 
ship to be exercised in the right way and by the right people. 

At the other extreme from this evasion of political responsi- 
bility, due to excess of sensibility, lies the blindly zealous 
Participation in political party strife which represents an equally 
dangerous failure to act with a proper sense of social and 
political responsibility. Both excesses need to be avoided—on 
tiled and winking ioe an es 
We must recogni A pidor in, political Bey: 

gnise that social and political responsibility is 


neither discharged wholly within, nor wholly without political 
parties, 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE ADULT EDUCATIONISTS 
Whilst adult educationists must more than ever today be alive 
to their responsibilities to promote political and social responsi- 
bility, it is not their task to lead their students to certain fixed 
views and to accept certain decisions. The dilemma facing the 
adult educationist is that he must avoid dogmatism, yet he must 
have certain beliefs and values on which he bases his work, and 
to which his work bears witness. As Professor Kroh said in one 
of the opening addresses of the conference “All objective 
judgments need detachment, but all human affairs need commit- 
ment”. Education for social and political responsibility, in what- 
ever institution it takes place, must include a belief in the unity 
of society in spite of differences and a belief in the right of the 
individual to be treated as an individual and not as a tool. 
Adult educationists have sometimes been criticised on the 
ground that because decisions are difficult they are content to 
evade the forming of judgments and to take refuge in pale 
relativism. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the evasion 
of coming to a decision is itself an exercise in irresponsibility and 
that we must have the courage both to form judgments and to 
act upon the judgments which we reach. Adult education should 
lead in both tutor and student to an increased ability to distin- 
guish between what is valuable and what is valueless, between 
the real and the unreal, between things of permanent significance 
and those which are merely ephemeral. But the mere possession 
of this increased ability, in itself, is of little value; it is a talent 


which must be used. j 
Although adult education differs in 


from school education, (in particular, me 
and the student’s own experience of life has a relevance whic 


distinguishes school from adult education), in other ways 
education must be regarded as a continuing process and REA 
fore as a unity. It is too much to expect that adult payee he 

be inspired with a spirit of tolerance and undogmatic oe ing 
after truth if that spirit is absent from the work of the z o i 
There must be a congruity not only between schools an a ' 
education but also between adult education and the work o; 


some important respects 
attendance is voluntary, 
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youth clubs and vocational training institutions. Educationists 
are becoming increasingly conscious of the dangers which 
vocational training creates if it limits itself to narrow and 
materialist ideas. In the interests of both political education and 
vocational training the gap between the two needs to be bridged. 


THE MEANS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


The ways of adult education are many and varied, Whilst the 
mere producing of catalogues for its own sake is a sterile 
occupation, the forms of adult education differ so much that 
without some attempt to put them into categories, vague and 
useless generalisation is likely to characterise discussion of the 
means which might be employed to strengthen training for 
political and social responsibility. This is the justification for 
the paragraphs which follow, in which an attempt is made to 
show the many and widely different forms of adult education. 

In general, it is perhaps useful to distinguish between two 
main contributions which adult education can make towards 


training for responsibility, namely verbal education, and 
practical education. 


Verbal education uses such means a: 
books, the radio and the press. The infl 
of the press is inestimable, 


s lectures, discussions, 
uence of the radio and 


but is generally agreed to be large. 
The shortcomings of the radio and the press as media of adult 


education are often cited; we have not given any detailed 
consideration to this topic, not because we have failed to recognise 
its importance, but for lack of time. As regards books, inter- 
national understanding is impeded by the shortage of suitable 
books giving up-to-date and unbiassed information about 
conditions in other countries. The publication by Unesco of lists 
of recommended books, and where no suitable books exist, the 


commissioning and publication of books of this kind would be 
helpful. i 


In its practical aspects adult education 
training in social and political responsibi 
discharge of responsibility. Indeed it is a 


gives opportunities for 
lity through the actual 
mong the first tasks of 
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adult education to give as much opportunity as possible for 
people to acquire experience through the formation of voluntary 
organisations and societies, and through their self-government 
to learn methods of co-operation and mutual responsibility. A 
good adult class involves active student participation, and is 
itself, therefore, an exercise in responsibility. Residential life, as 
in the Heimvolkshochschulen, gives good opportunities for 
practical responsibility in such diverse ways as, for example, 
the decoration of the building by the students, the organisation 
of its “out of school” activities, and helping to plan the time- 
table. In everyday life helping other people, for example the 
collection of money and articles for the destitute or the care of 
blind people through reading to ‘them and accompanying them 
on walks, not only may have personal therapeutic value but is 
also an admirable training in social responsibility, the basis of 
which must be a concern for the well-being of others besides 
oneself. 

Professor Kroh suggested that “up to now we have given too 
much instruction and too few opportunities for living experience”. 
In school the tendency has been to assume thatthemostimportant 
task was the passing on of knowledge through the spoken or 
printed word. The passivity and receptivity which this form of 
education inculcate are deepened at a later period by radio, 
cinema, television, the press and propaganda. There is here no 
encouragement of a critical attitude; people continuously 
subjected to these conditions become incapable of dealing with 
mental problems, but are left with an insatiable urge to know 
something about everything, outdoing Autolycus in the snapping 
up of unconsidered trifles, and, for reasons of prestige, covering 
up carefully their lack of solid knowledge. In so far as adult 
education offers its students attractive gewgaws from the most 
varied fields it strengthens this uncritical, jackdaw-like wee 
The direct imparting of, knowledge 1S 4 necessary part of the 

A balanced by the development 
educational process, but it must be 


Of the critical faculty and by opportunities for practical forms 


Of social responsibility. Ws: f 
These arppiacaies for practical realisation of social respon- 
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sibility come best—perhaps indeed come only—in communities. 
Again to quote Professor Kroh, “A man in order to remain 
human and to be worthy of humanity needs to have ties to a 
community. In other words: in order to educate people at all we 
really need to provide communities ready to receive them, 
communities moreover in which they find from the start mutual 
confidence and responsibility and willingness to help one’s 
fellows”. In a community genuine understanding (communio) 
which words alone (communicatio) do not always bring about, 
can exist, and only there can it exist. 


ADULT EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
The number of movements, organisations and institutions which 
influence, deliberately or otherwise, the sense of social and 
political responsibility is large, and they are highly diverse in 
character. They may all be regarded as organs of adult education, 
using the term in the broadest sense, and can be grouped into 
three categories, the hetereogenity of which is itself a reminder 
of the variety of educational approaches to the interests of 
adult men and women. 

First, there is the group of institutions in which social and 


political education is carried on deliberately, or in which it 
predominates. It includes :— 


(a) Scandinavian Folk High Schools, Volkshochschulen and 
Heimvolkshochschulen, Arbeit und Leben, University exten- 
sion work, Workers’ Educational Association and other 
classes, educational centres and settlements, public libraries. 

(b) Community Centres, Foyers et Maisons de Culture. 

(c) Independent civic associations, Women’s Institutes and 
Guilds. 

(d) Political parties and the party press in their educative 

aspects. 


(e) Military and semi-military associations. 
Typical of the second group, 


involve asa secondary factor so 
or which need some social and 


comprising institutions which 
me social and political education, 
political education for their own 
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ends, are trade unions and professional associations, learned 
societies, refugee associations, charitable organisations. 

Thirdly, there are institutions which can further social and 
political education indirectly through activities primarily aimed 
at something else, as for example, sport, music, art, travel, 
theatre, cinema, radio, television and the press. 

The churches obviously do not fit into this grouping; they 
are not institutions for adult education, but their influence on 
adult education for social and political responsibility, especially 
through their demand for brotherhood, can be profound, al- 
though incalculable. 

The activities of the institutions in the second and third 
categories, that is those not normally regarded as coming within 
the sphere of adult education yet tending towards a training in 
social and political responsibility, are likely to be partial in both 
senses of the word. As regards those institutions whose purpose 
is deliberately educational, it must be noted that a distinction 
needs to be made between (a) those which seek to promote 


party or sectarian education, and (b) those whose aim is non- 
party and non-sectarian political education. Adult education in 
mission and responsibility, 


this second sense has a special mission and Tes] 

because of its independence from outside dictation, I5 freedom 

from restrictions of a kind which are upar amano na 
: : Ss a <peri the adult 

educa lity to take the living experience of the ac 
tion, its ability evotion to the uninhibited 


world as its material, and its own d i 
pursuit of truth as the fundamental purpose of adult education. 


For adult education institutions to be effective in appa 
Social and political responsibility they must fulfil certain 
Conditions :— 


i ntial importance, 
: inci the “open-door” is of esse: nportan 
mg meee ine free access to the institution 


that is everyone must fre 
or organisation and its activities and attendance must be 
voluntary. There should 
(2) There must be complete f 
and freedom of discussion 
“Adult education consists © 


equals.” 


beneither compulsion nor exclusion. 
freedom for expression of opinion 
between tutor and student. 
f a free interplay between 
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(3) Tolerance and a refusal to proselytise are essential. The 
qualities to be developed are openness to conviction, the 
courage to hold opinions and the ability to defend them. 

(4) The material must be handled with reference to its con- 
temporary implications and there must be an emphasis on 
experience, particularly the student’s own experience. An 
exhaustive, systematic form of teaching characterised as 
“academic” in the perjorative sense is quite out of place. 
Certain remarks in Mr. Burmeister’s opening speech to the 
effect that whilst the tutor should of course have the 
necessary qualifications he should above all be able to 
illuminate problems by talking to his students ina clear and 
direct manner, are particularly apposite here. 


THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARDS ADULT EDUCATION 


The nature of the State’s responsibility towards adult educa- 
tion, particularly adult education aimed at a training in social 
and political responsibility, raises problems of great com- 
plexity. Mr. Burmeister said “the peculiar contribution that 
Britain has made to the field of adult education is the alliance that 
exists between private and public effort, 
and institutions like the Workers? 
the Universities, the Local Education Authorities and finally the 
Ministry of Education”. In a society which seeks to operate as 
a democracy, adult education becomes of such importance 
politically (not that this is its sole raison @etre) that its adequacy 
and well-being cannot be left entirely to the hazard of activity 
by voluntary organisations; as with other forms of education, 
the State has a positive duty to foster the development of adult 
education. At the same time it would be fatal to adult education, 
which cannot flourish save in an atmosphere of freedom, if the 
State machinery were used as a means to propagateand perpetuate 
the ideas of the government of the day. The State therefore must 
ensure that the development which it seeks to promote is a free 
growth. To ask a government that it sho 
close control of forms of adult education 


between organisations 
Educational Association, 


uld refrain from any 
which it finances is to 
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ask much, but it is a demand that must be made, and must be 
granted, in the spirit as well as the letter. 

In some countries, amongst which is Belgium, government 
subventions are available towards the cost of the educational 
work of the parties. This has a twofold advantage, that, first, 
the volume of educational work is enlarged, and secondly,since 
the government naturally and rightly supports education and 
not propaganda, the educational work of the parties should tend 
towards an objectivity which does not always characterise work 
of this kind. Professional adult educationists ought not to adopt 
an attitude of superiority towards the educational activities of 
the other agencies, whose primary aim is not educational; 
rather, they should do all that they can to ensure that those 
activities are, of their kind, as good as they can be. Similarly an 
attitude of superiority towards active participation in politics 
leads to a barren intellectualism. Some people may find it 
against conscience to take an active part in party politics, but 
those people should recognise that their position in modern 
society, as it exists in the United States and Western Europe, is 
anomalous and requires special justification. Party shortcomings 
are not to be remedied by an abstention from politics. 


A CRITICAL ATTITUDE, BUT NOT ONE OF MISTRUST 
In order thata citizen may effectively discharge his social and po- 
litical responsibilities he needs nowadays access to a considerable 
body of knowledge about, for example, economic questions and 
political institutions, and it is for adult education to see that that 
access is readily available. The mere acquisition of information, 
however, as has been said above, is only a part of the educational 
process. Without something of the dispassionately critical attitude 
of the scientist the student will not be in a position to arrive at 
sound judgements. Therefore he must be encouraged to examine 
and weigh the evidence, and fearlessly to draw from it what 
appear to be the necessary deductions (whilst admitting that 
many can only be provisional). He must learn in what circum- 
stances the advice of the specialist (which term must nowadays 
include, sometimes, the politician) should be accepted, and in 
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what circumstances rejected. There must be no unquestioning 
acceptance of authority—a danger that is today, perhaps, less 
insidious than the unnoticed acceptance of assumptions and 
unproved conclusions implicit in the use of clichés and slogans 
as a substitute for thinking. This is a practice which adult 
educationists themselves sometimes fall into, provided the slogan 
was originally coined in a good cause (as e.g. collective 
security, world unity, or the brotherhood of man). 

But to adopt a critical attitude towards the evidence is not 
to adopt an attitude of distrust towards other people. Trust is 
indeed the only basis on which men can live together. There must 
be mutual trust between tutor and student, between group and 
group, between adult educational bodies and State, and between 
country and country. Trust exists only where there is confidence, 
and confidence grows from a knowledge that responsibilities 
will be discharged. A community founded on a reciprocal 
responsibility is the most effective environment for any edu- 
cation. Further, confidence in one’s judgment about other people 

` Increases one’s own feeling of security; prejudices about certain 
groups of people, social or economic classes, religious denomi- 
nations, races and nations are based fundamentally on lack of 
confidence. Part of the business of adult education is to enable 
men to form the faculty of objective judgment of human 
character. This faculty of discrimination between different human 
ee does not arise through mere description. Devotion, 
pa ee arrogance, courage and fear, are more easily 
gnized in their influence on life through the study of bio- 
graphies, novels, dramatic works and through examples of the 
visual arts. The sentimental view that men fave only good 
anties has no place here; the polarity of good and evil elements 
as to be recognised in human beings and is indeed a condition 


9 
of man’s freedom to make judgments and therefore to exercise 
social and political responsibility. 


TO WHOM IS ADULT EDUCATION ADDRESSED? 


Say ape which adult educationists must face is, to whom 
© their activities directed? It is not only in France, aS 
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M. Lengrand mentioned, that the number of men and women 
affected by adult education institutions, strictly so called, is 
comparatively small. Mr. Burmeister made the point that the 
number of active democrats, even in the traditionally democratic 
countries, is a minority of the total. But as he further said “‘this 
minority determines the climate of opinion. Sometimes itis a 
small one, sometimes it is a larger minority. Wherever democracy 
functions it is the minority around which opinion crystallizes”. 
Adult education has therefore a special function in helping these 
minorities who are the leaders of opinion—/es animateurs, les 
responsables. 

The majority of people do not form their political judgments 
as the result of conscious intellectual processes, but by intuition. 
By intuition they may reach right judgments on limited issues if, 
thanks to their early family and school environment, they have 
attained right attitudes towards their fellow men and women. 
The necessity of compromise, and of sometimes accepting 
defeat, is a lesson which we all have to be taught, and which we 
all have constantly to re-learn; thus something so apparently 
remote as sport can strengthen the attitudes which are funda- 
mental to political and social responsibility. Schools are 
becoming more and more aware that the training of the emotions, 
as well as of the intellect, is necessary. Since this is true not only 
in childhood there is a challenge here to adult education. There 
are those who believe that adult education, with the brotherhood 
of man as its operative ideal, is called upon to take a share in 
the kind of ethical training which in most countries has tradition- 
ally been associated with religion, but in which the churches (at 
least in Western Europe) are less effective today than they were 


in the 19th century. 


SUITABILITY OF SUBJECTS 


if treated in the concrete way already 


A great variety of subjects, n 
for strengthening the sense of 


Suggested, give opportunity 


lity. Whatever the choice of subject 
emand on the part, of both 


political and social responsibi y 
it must be the answer to a genuine di 
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students and tutor. The following is a classification of subjects 
which may be found particularly suitable :— 


a) 
(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(2) 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


Subjects taken from the social sphere and everyday life:— 
The relation of the students to their work, their place of 
work, their professional union. 

Economic relations between men as consumers and pro- 
ducers in different districts, countries and continents; the 
connection between different national economics and world 
freedom as a whole. This connection can be illustrated from 
experiences drawn from a limited sphere. 

Mass experiences and mass influence made possible through 
technical progress of various kinds e.g. films, radio, 
television, the press and sports meetings. 

The communal life of village and town, and local govern- 
ment. 

Marriage and the family, relations with immediate neigh- 
bours, mutual assistance, social clubs, games. 


School, parents? associations, churches, learned and 
cultural societies. 


Intellectual and spiritual mov 
a social or political influence, 
Subjects taken from the sphere of government and public 
administration: — Legislation and administration are the 
Conspicuous features of the State. Legislation can deteriorate 
into dictatorship, administration can deteriorate into 
bureaucracy. Within this rubric the following subjects can 
be developed in adult education activities:— 

The relation of the individual to authority. The attitude of 
administrative officials is important as well as the content 
of the regulations which they administer, 


The Significance and functions of the political parties and 
their relationship to the individual. 
The constitution, 


The working of the law. 
The claim of the state to Sovereignty; use of force,— 


Police and military, obligatory military service. 
Institutions Superior to the state, 


ements in so far as they exert 
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Church and State, and the relationship between them, were 
mentioned in this context. Although they cannot properly be 
listed under this heading, these subjects are certainly worthy of 
discussion in adult education classes. 


SUITABILITY OF APPROACHES AND TECHNIQUES 


The remaining paragraphs deal with the development of 
techniques in adult education as a means of strengthening 
responsibility for political and social life. 

By way of general introduction to this section it must be 
emphasised again that systems of knowledge constitute true 
adult education only if approach and method are directly related 
to the actual conditions, social and mental, of the students. This 
approach presupposes a close relationship between tutor and 
student, and a sympathetic understanding by the tutor of the 
student and of his circumstances. Such a relationship and under- 
standing are not to beattained through occasional, or perfunct- 
ory, meeting between tutor and student. Hence, the intensive 
programmes of residential and long-term schools and colleges 
offer more scope to this approach than the extensive work of 
lecturing activity. 

Since the academic disciplines subdivide the totality of human 
life, experience and knowledge into small departmental fractions, 
they do not fit the needs of adult education, which must recognise 
the oneness and coherence of human life and experience. Thus 
the natural sciences acquire their full value in adult education 
only if the tutor succeeds in making clear not only the objective 
system of that knowledge but also its human relevance and its 
impact upon the human situation at a given time. Biographies of 
great scientists and the historic treatment of single sciences are 
therefore a more suitable point of introduction for natural 
sciences in adult education than the “pure science” approach 
which is generally typical of science as taught at school. 

The major field of adult education is, however, concerned not 
with natural sciences, but with the systems of knowledge and 
speculation dealing with man and human society. These group 
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themselves into two complementary categories. The first category 
regards man primarily as an object, a member of a group, and 
so includes economics, sociology, and certain aspects of the 
study of history. The second category conceives of man as a 
subject, as a creative individual who longs for self-expression, 
truth, beauty, joy and for visions of the divine. The academic 
disciplines abstracted from within this category are religion, 
philosophy, literature and the arts known as the humanities. 

We now proceed to deal successively with the first category, 
namely the social sciences in adult education and then sub- 
sequently with the second category, the humanities. 

The first Tesponsibility of the tutor of social studies of any 
Sort in adult education is never to lose sight of the actual 
situation of his students, socially, mentally, and morally, and to 
make this complex situation his frame of reference. He must 
work with his students to establish fellowship and self-govern- 
ment. As we have already said the Heimvolkshochschulen of the 
Scandinavian and German type, with their long-term study and 
community living, and also educational centres in industrial 
towns, have special value in this respect when compared with 
loosely organised Programmes of lectures. Special groups within 
the community may present special needs, demand special 
approaches, and offer special opportunities, Such, for example, 
are manual workers, the rural population, or unskilled adoles- 
T guard against fixing the frame of 
reference too narrowly; although in these cases adult education 
starts with the manual worker, with the farmer, or with the 
unskilled youth, it ends with man. f 

Experience has shown 
of the untrained and un 
the case of the errand- 
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necessarily terminated by age. The reading-matter of many men 
and woman shows an immaturity of interest extending well into 
“adult” life. This immaturity of interest is often accompanied 
by poverty of emotional experience and therefore little sense of 
emotional values. Literature has many things to offer, amongst 
them the possibility of awakening a sense of emotional values. 

Still utilising the concrete situation of the adult as the frame 
of reference, social history or the history of social ideas offers 
great scope for training in social and political responsibility, 
provided that the study goes deep enough. A small phase of 
history, if used paradigmatically, can be shown to contain 
fundamentally the main elements of social life, and to raise 
questions of social values that are characteristic of a larger phase. 
The intensity and depth of study are, we repeat, of supreme 
importance; superficial popularisation of a subject can easily 
become politically dangerous, because a shallow knowledge of 
political and social problems offers only too tempting an 
Opportunity to the “recipe-monger”. 

The study of history in adult education requires maturity, and 
experience of life, on the side of the student, and, on the side 
of the tutor, a double allegiance: that to the present age and its 
complexity, and that to the scientific standards of history; he 
has to teach genuine history and yet cannot afford to lose sight 


of the present. 
These appro 
Presuppose that social values and 
of life are still acknowledged. W 
exist adult education can function, if a 
restoration of a belief, at first on the part 
sector of the community, in the integrity, 
enessiof the educator. Here adult education 
Personal relationship almost exclusively, t 


matter being relatively indifferent. PE i i 
Since social studies regard man as an object in society, their 


Operation must be partial. A deeper insight into man, that yields 
more comprehensive and final truth about the human situation, 
cannot be gained without exploring the humanities. Social 


aches to social studies as suggested above 
standards as a common ground 
here those conditions do not 
t all, only through the 
of a necessarily small 
sincerity and human- 
becomes an issue of 
he choice of subject 
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studies often remain relative, concentrating on external circum- 
stances, and sometimes becoming too preoccupied with the 
technicalities of method. Training in social responsibility is 
incomplete without an understanding of man as an individual 
and of the values and rights resulting from his individuality. 
Social studies, aiming primarily at groups, group interests, and 
group relations, are in danger of arriving eventually at a view of 
life in terms of the collective only, with the dormant tendency 
towards group despotism and complete State control over the 
individual. A study of the humanities checks such tendencies, 
for they emphasise freedom of expression and belief, the sponta- 
neity and the mystery of creativeness, the “inalienable rights” 
of man which are an indispensable element in the making of 
democracy. 

; Here again, the oneness of the academic disciplines, compris- 
ing the humanities, is to be emphasised in approach and method; 
literature, philosophy, religion, the arts spring primarily from 
the same creative depth, though differing in the media of 
expression. The inner life of the creative individual, irrespective 
of its group membership, and often even of its historic back- 
ground, must be explored here; it is a fact that the classical 
works in the field of the humanities are alive as ever, as pure 


products of the creative mind alone, without reference to time 
and circumstance. 


CONCLUSION 


Ous to say, that education is 
of a country’s life. Large scale 
n some countries, to result in 
ducation; on the other hand it 
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But economic are not the only conditioning factors. Men will 
not rise to great heights as political and social beings unless 
they are inspired by high ideals. It is part of the business of adult 
education to help them to find those ideals. Equally it is the 
business of adult education to recognise the limits to objectives 
which there is any hope of achieving within the foreseeable 
future. Because adult educationists have high ideals, they some- 
times tend to minimize the difficulties of putting them into 
practice. Such a tendency can only lead to disillusionment and 
frustration, and is indeed a form of dishonesty. The need for 
honesty in thinking is one of the major lessons which adult 
education has to teach, especially at a time when it is too 
readily assumed that disagreeable facts can be removed by wish- 


ful thinking or by majority decisions. 


VI 


NOTES CONTRIBUTED BY MEMBERS 
OF THE CONFERENCE 


THE HOMECOMING OF SOCIETY 


Remarks on the Unesco Institute’s Conference on Adult 
Education 


DR. EUGEN ROSENSTOCK—HUESSY 


Visiting specialist from Norwich, Vermont, USA 


Rarely are verbatim reports of a conference read. Hence, I have 
translated two of the new starting points of the Hamburg 
Conference of Unesco as they have affected me. I shall write 
them down as they have come to life in me. Perhaps, they will 
reconvey the impulse as I actually have received it, to others. 


1. STATE OR SOCIETY? 


In Hamburg, on our first day, the tempting slogan seemed to be: 
Civic Education. Make the adult a citizen and adult education 
has succeeded. By citizen is to be understood the whole man, 
human, political and social. 

As an American citizen among Europeans, I felt unable to 
hail citizenship or education for citizenship asa panacea, without 
hypocrisy. Citizenship of a nation is no one way street to virtue. 
Otherwise wars were inexplicable. In 1953, this slogan’ sounds 
very much like dispirited helplessness. It is better to recognize 
that citizenship works both ways, for and against peace or 
communion with others. In our Hamburg discussion we would 
have been deadlocked had not one admission been made: 

No adult on this globe may be pigeonholed by any one single 
label like Citizen or Tovarich. Through all of us, various lines 
of force are running, transforming us. We ourselves become or 
represent, at various times, various stations; we are the nation, 
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the church, the people, the social group or the product of nature. 
Education must accept this wealth. Education ends where an 
order of monolithic inclusiveness swallows up all and everything 
within one system. Adult education presupposes a pluralism 
of man’s ties. 
Adult education itself is not permitted to pin definite labels of 
an either/or character on any of its teachers or students. They 
have to be considered as free to change. This consideration has 
a twofold application. For the member of an adult education 
class is to be considered in his two relations, outside the class 
and inside as well. Outside, he is challenged by the world to stay 
or to move. But inside, his role of a student is challenged; for 
in adult education, we all are teachers as well as students. 
The student as a potential teacher—this is the great divide 
between the nursery and adult education. Children do not dis- 
tinguish the accidental or changeable from the permanent.But 
in adult education, the experience of a change in roles between 
teacher and student is fundamental. Interdependence and mutu- 
ality are at the basis of adult education. Accordingly, a view of 
humanity separating castes, races, religions, and States as water- 
tight compartments runs against the tenets of adult education. 


All these separating walls are not to be denied, but they are of a 


social character and the social is of a temporal and fleeting 


nature. 
In this sense, adult education is by its own existence dependent 


on a hierarchy of values. Without the concept of a conflict 
between State and society, no adult education has a leg to stand 
on. For, all social processes have this in common that a change 
of roles is kept open. Society is the sum of all the processes 
which imply a change of roles in the life of a man or a group. 
Either one man may play different roles (like boy, fighter and 
elder) during his life; or to several men the same role may devolve 
in turn, No social insight is possible without this feature. This 


agreement was reached and proved fruitful. In Germany, 
State and society 1S common. 


especially, the confusion of : ; 3 
Legality, law, stability, are dogmatic starting points of German 
idealism, of its bureaucracy and its political thinking. Social 
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policy is policy of the Government. Social workers are thought 
of as State Officials. Now, nobody will deny the merits of this 
view. Governments are asked to make for law and stability. 
Boundaries of property, of nations, of functions are gladly 
received as the actions of the State. But Governments’s method 
is fixed in this direction: Once a subject always a subject, it 
thinks of all of us. In the eyes of Government, we all must be 
one thing or the other, an Englishman or a foreigner, a taxpayer 
or a beggar. This may be true for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment. But it is not true, in itself. If the bureaucrat can afford to 
believe that men are one thing or another, we must know better 
than his statistics, Emigration, conversion, career, adoption, 
marriage, friendship, partnership, fellowship, membership, every 
one of these acts, to the statistician is a hindrance to his classifi- 
cations. He may bemoan all these queer mixtures. He is out for 
sameness and identity, 

But when we think in terms of the Great Society, we should 
turn the tables on the Official; a social thinker should put change 
in the centre. To him, emigrants and immigrants, converts and 
sinners are not the exception, but emigration and transformation 
are normal. The people who Stay on, he may think of as decadents 
and cowards; the Pilgrim Fathers and St. Paul, he will hold up 
to them, as the real specimens of the race, 


then, adult education presupposes: The State and 


gentleman, always a gentleman. Society, 


Tom leaves everybody hoping that he may become different, 
one day. 


A case in point are the present United States. In no other 


“From shirtsleeves 
e but three generations.” If ever the 
ates shared the European preference for 
ial insight, their society would crumble. 


to shirtsleeves there ar 
People of the United St 
political instead of soci 
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Their preference for the social, i.e. transient aspect, keeps them 
human. Just as a master would exploit his apprentice unless he 
did not treat him as a master of tomorrow, any human situation 
is made into a social one when it is permeated by the secret 
trembling that our roles might be exchanged. Society in England 
for a long time meant exclusively the upper social strata; but 
the criteria of this narrow and even bigot society were the same 
as we have listed. Within this society, all were treated as equals 
and potentially exchangeable. ‘ 

We gain a precious corollary, one of those value judgements 
which allegedly are forbidden in science, but which fortunately 
dominate all education. A-social is any situation where no 
potential exchange of roles is contemplated (despotism, childish- 
ness, and the like). 

Of course, it is no accident that this exchange of roles is at the 
root of the smallest social cell; any listener may turn speaker; 
any speaker listener, at any moment of a dialogue. This reveals 
that the molecules composing society, are the conversing groups, 
the people who are on speaking terms with each other. Because 
they are free to exchange their roles. 

Hence, adult education deals with our permanent roles as 
citizens etc. under law, and with our passing roles, within society. 
Dialogue is its model, organon and tool. Hence, to adult 
educators man is that contradictory being and paradox who at 
the same time relies on the permanent and aims at the changing. 
Youth and old age, speech and fellowship, teaching and meeting 
point towards our transformatory character, whereas law and 
Property and codes, citizenship and the vote, 
enduring stations in life. Tii 

When this insight is applied, it , 
towards : sedi order i the curriculum of adults. Obviously, 
the full life of an adult should be reflected in the curricula of adult 
education. If we limit them to economics and psychology, short- 
hand and a smattering of French, adult education is emasculated 
and fragmentary. On the other hand, we all know that religious 


and political topics often are considered too eonia 
for discussion. How, then is comprehensiveness achieved: n 


point towards our 


ecomes the stepping stone 
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controversy that yet remains constructive? The Hamburg meeting 
has paved the road to the solution of this dilemma: Politics and 
religion will be too controversial as long as they are discussed in 
general or in the abstract. God, religion, ethics, politics, will 
have no place in a discussion among adults as long as they are 
approached as some luxurious after-dinner idea or some luxuri- 
ous Sunday sport. The Sunday school level of most debates on 
atheism and the like well may make one vomit. 

But let the adult stick to his guns. He or she is an adult person, 
who at the same time, affirms both change and permanency. 
Children may be fickle only; senility may dread any change. The 
adult realizes the truth of both, the social changes of his own 
role through life and the stability of his rights under the law. 
Through this dualism, he is forced to experience the third realm, 
beyond society and beyond the State. It is made up by his own 
decisions between sameness and otherness, between quitting and 
staying on, between remaining single and marrying, between law 
and change. These decisions are made incessantly by him. Out of 
their sequence hour by hour, and day by day, this faith becomes 
transparent. Hence, “faith” does not depend on the niceties of 
a universal creed; it is everybody’s experience as soon as he 
grows up to the admission that Society and State are in conflict. 

} Only after he has connected his own concrete steps in the 
incarnation of his faith with the abstract words religion, church, 
theology, ethics etc., will these latter ones come to mean anything 
serious. His debates will cease to be childish and abstract. And 
any man who knows what he is talking about, can converse on 
this subject with the greatest of ease and of usefulness. 

There accrues a fruitful order of the topics in adult education. 
The old sentimental set-up from clerical times with Religion first, 
Politics second, the Social third, would be childish. The proper 
sequence of any study in adult groups is: on changes—I the social, 
including adult education itself. 3 on stabilities—II the political, 
including the national laws and Constitutions; on the ways between 
the two—III the spiritual, as the course between the Scylla of 
mere change and the Charybdis of mere sameness. 

II and III cannot be omitted or adult education is made un- 
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important and childish and impotent. But TI and III cannot be 
admitted unless the members of the group are adults and, to be 
an adult is not a biological fact of age or occupation; it is 
nothing external. An adult admits his dilemma of being drawn 
into two equally human directions, every day, into the identity 
of one’s group and into the changes of society. Education forever 
is based on man’s freedom of deciding daily between these two. 

This reacts on adult education’s own aim. The human dilemma 
imposes a rhythm between movement and static. Adult education 
would have no business were it not for teaching to change with 
honour, neither too indifferently nor too reluctantly. The rebel 
and the old-timer both are symptoms of a sick social order. The 
spice which the inspired volunteers, and they alone, impart, is 
their timing of their own change. This makes their action 
significant. By their noble timing, they spare society and nation 
great calamities. This is the glory of the first tutorial classes of 
the WEA in Great Britain. All their members later on become 
vital figures in British politics. These classes were set up, thanks 
to Albert Mansbridge, in the nick of time, and this timing was 
his stroke of genius. To change with honour, 1s impossible to 
those who have not experienced the life of the spirit, in good 
fellowship. Of this life, adult education tries to offer a sample. 


Il. WORLD AND HOMELAND 
ucation has thus changed. The old 


“education for the people’’, as practised by Grundtvig’s folk 


high school, set itself the task of reconciling the non-academic 
Population with the influences of the outside world. Since the 
Age of Enlightenment every Homeland felt endangered. 

e traffic, are sinister powers. 


Industrialization, large towns, dens “ie 
Adult education was to help those who had been uprooted by 


these sinister powers. Thus the farmers, labourers, housewives, 
artisans, looked for support through adult education, because 
their Homelands were threatened to the core. This era of adult 
education came to an end when the adult educationists from all 
Over the world met in Cambridge (England) in 1929. In this 


The part played by adult ed 
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World Congress—and it is this fact that makes it memorable— 
400 Homeland delegates came together to unite in self-defence 
against the wide world of technics and economics. What does 
that mean? Well, it means that then the last green valley and 
the last mountain peak had been torn into the torrent of world 
traffic. Therefore the Homelands took a united stand against 
the world to answer the challenge of world knowledge. The 
World Congress of 1929 was an act of self-defence, and this World 
International of the national groups of adult educationists can 
only be understood from the aspect of self-defence. 

In 1952 in Hamburg I found the situation turned inside out. 
Two world wars and the depression in between, have turned the 
notion of One World into reality; a very brutal reality in fact, 
for the factory has uprooted the last home-worker, the farmer 
drives the tractor; the valley has the aeroplane above it, the 
television Screen in front of it, and the uranium prospector 
working under it. The uniformity of man’s technical existence in 
Tokio, Berlin, Buenos Aires and Moscow has almost been 
achieved. 

Unesco is merely the sober Tecognition of our world inter- 
dependence. We have become planetary beings thanks to what 
we have to listen to, say and think daily. The labourer, the 
farmer and the housewife have become just such world-wide 
creatures as the technician or the banker. Only some intellectual 
professions are still Tooted in the national soil of the mother 
tongue; professors, poets, journalists, clergymen, are the last 
representatives of Homelands, 

A tremendous trembling goes through this planet-wide 
economic mankind. The world gives the adult no existence, no 
religion. It gives him endless insecurity, incessant change. But 
every man Searches the boundless world for something that he 
considers binding. In Hamburg we realized that now the World 
is beginning to come to the Homeland. Unesco as a world 
organisation must go from one country to another in order to 
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balance. These Homelands will in many cases be smaller than 
States. The World and Brittany, the World and Bavaria, The 
World and Lombardy—these are the worthy partners in future 
adult education. 

Seen as a whole, the history of adult education has come to 
something like the end of an epoch. Just as the boom of 1924— 
1929 was a kind of recourse to the times before world war I, 
the 1929 World Congress for Adult Education was an event that 
had been hoped for by Albert Mansbridge as early as 1914; that 
is to say, that Congress was a straggler, a late-comer, of the 
19th century; for it tended away from the State and toward 
society. 

But we in 1952, seven years after World War II, had to realize 
the revolution that lies in the fact that the entirety of our planet, 
the Earth, vibrates through every hour of our days’ work. 
Education will move from this truth towards the Homelands. 
Uprooted mankind must be encouraged to hold on, to take shape, 
and to remain. And thus Society, this parable of our incessant 
change, calls for real adults who—notwithstanding all exchange 
of roles—carry their Homeland inside them. 


(Part II translated from the German) 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CITIZEN 


MR. SOHAN SINGH 
Ministry of Education, New Delhi, India 


In this brief statement I will confine myself to two questions: 


1. What is the political responsibility of a citizen in the context 
of modern life? 


2. What is the part which adult education can play in fostering 
it? 


Political responsibility will naturally differ from individual to 
individual depending on his place in society. For a politician it 
will have a much greater content than for a non-politician. In 
the nature of our present task we have to take the lowest common 
multiple of political responsibility, namely, that which can be 
expected of an average citizen whose main vocation in life is not 
politics. We must further restrict the scope of our enquiry by 
supposing that the citizen is a citizen of a self-governing and 
democratic country. 

I will start with a dogmatic statement. The responsibility of 
an average citizen is limited to the exercise of his vote—neither 
more nor less. Vote is the central fact of an adult’s political 
responsibility. 

There are those who would require an adult to take some kind 
of a more “direct” interest in politics. The fact is that it is not 
possible, the theory is that it is not necessary. 

It is not possible because we human beings are almost by 
nature specialists. Take a scientist devoted to his work. If he 
were to take a direct hand in politics his own work will suffer, 
for like chess, politics can be an absorbing or a highly distracting 
occupation depending on one’s role in society. Unless a scientist 
is to make an unscientific game of politics he can play the 
politician only by being so much the less a scientist. 
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It may be stated that a citizen in a Greek city combined his 
profession very well with his political duties as a citizen, including 
holding of political offices. In the modern States of course that 
is not possible, because the modern State is too big for that sort 
of versatility. The question is whether to restrict a citizen’s 
political potentialities or to abate the curse of Bigness. There are 
those who advocate the latter course. In politics, in economics, 
in practically all departments of life the individual is being 
strangled and suffocated and reduced to a nonentity by insti- 
tutions too big for him. Itis therefore said that our institutions 
should be split up into small units in which a man can develop 
his many potentialities, including his political potentialities. But 
that is hardly the solution, for the modern world being what it 
is, Bigness has come to stay. If you start from small units in 
which the individual can directly exercise full political responsi- 
bilities, and by all means do start from them, these small units 
must, nevertheless, themselves combine into bigger units and 
thus the curse of Bigness which you banished from one door has 
re-entered by another. see 

The plain fact must be recognized that politics is now a 
specialized occupation, quite capable of absorbing all the de- 
votion and energies of an average and even above the average 
individual. That being so a scientist can and must take only as 
much interest in politics as a politician, or for that matter any 
Other citizen, can and must take in science, for we want to keep 
both the scientist and the politician human, rather than what 
Aldous Huxley would call addicts, one to science and another 
to politics. 

It is therefore neither possible nor necessary for an average 
Citizen to go deeper into politics beyond the vote. 

But, again, in order to save him from the fate of men who 
see nothing beyond their specialism we will advise him that vote 
he must, and vote understandingly. To borrow the phraseology 
of Ortega y Gassett it is an individual’s birthright and his duty 
to live to the “height of his times”, and if a politician living to 
the height of his times must keep abreast with the vistas which 
science opens to us, a scientist living to the height of his times 
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must understand the political science and contribute to its flow 
through his vote exercised understandingly. Both are responsi- 
bilities of a man who lives to the height of his times. 

You will think—this is a strange theory of political responsi- 
bility to narrow down a citizen’s political functions merely to 
the vote. What will happen when the politician leads an ordinary 
citizen to a situation where he will find himself deprived of his 
vote? This is not merely a theoretical poser, it has happened so 
often. My answer is there is nothing an ordinary citizen can do 
to help himself when a politician tricks him into that situation. 
What can, for example, an ordinary citizen do when a doctor 
administers him a wrong medicine? And every one of us cannot 
be a doctor. Just the same every one of us cannot be a politician. 
The objection only proves that a politician needs a Hippocratic 
oath, but that is another story. 

The interest of any education which can mould the thoughts 
and actions of men and women is merely this—where the citizens 
can vote, they must, first, exercise their vote, and, secondly, they 
must do it understandingly. Both types of education are 
necessary. For there are cases when through lethargy or through 
human tendency to specialize is 
te do not exercise it. As one 
elections in India I noticed 
whereas less educated and 
booths a great proportion 
emselves the trouble and 
ns. Little did these educated 
y in which people may lose 
India is true of many other 
ight to vote. 


political responsibility is there- 
g use of the vote, and therefore 
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we must ask what is this understanding use of vote, what is 
that use of vote which does justice to man’s intelligence, under- 
standing and wisdom. There is of course an easy answer to. it: 
A man votes intelligently and wisely when he understands the 
needs of the time’and sizes up politicians and political parties 
from the point of view of who is better able to meet these needs. 
But needs may be individual, local, national and/or global. And 
I say that the crux of political responsibility in this latter half of 
the 20th century is to judge all other needs from the point’ of 
view of humanity and vote accordingly. Any other type of voting 
is irresponsible voting. 

They say there is a terrible time-lag between our technological 
position and our social ways. I say this time-lag is more terrible 
between our vast mental horizon and our narrow loyalties. We 
know that it is humanity which is the greater reality, but we 
behave as if the greatest reality is our own being and short of 
that the being of our own people. Men come and men go, 
peoples and nations have lived their fleeting ages on pages of 
history, but humanity has endured. From the time of Pithecan- 
thropus to the 20th century homo, humanity has laboured on one 
grand theme—the enhancement of life through the enhancement 
of culture. No particular piece of humanity is or can be equal 
to the grand theme. Why then not face this basic fact and 
recognise once for all that the reality of individuals and nations 
is subordinate to the reality of humanity, and as a corollary of 
this recognise the rights of individuals and even of nations as 
subordinate to the needs and demands of humanity. 

It is possible and even probable that there will be protests 
against this position. If humanity is the prime reality any 
politician can crush individuals in the name of humanity. What 
is more if a nation takes it into its head to Hiroshima another 
people they can justifiably do so, provided it is all done in the 
name of humanity. The larger freedom, worth and dignity of 
persons for which the U.N. stands are thus reduced to mockery. 

Now it is clear that the rights of individuals have all along 
been there only in theory. All along in the era of individualism 
the State or the Nation has been of much greater importance 
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than the individual. Whereas in theory the individual was the 
repository of all rights, in practice it was the sovereign nation 
that was so. However, there is no denying the fact that the 
national approach widened the rights of men considerably as 
compared to the communal or municipal approach of earlier 
times. Reasoning from similarity, to say the least, we can 
legitimately hope that the humanity-oriented approach, while 
subordinating the rights of individuals and peoples, will in 
practice create conditions for their much greatly enhanced life. 
For after all who can love a family by hating its members, and 
to love humanity you must love and cherish the meanest of its 
component parts. 

I can hear protests from another source. It will be said that 
taking away rights of individuals and people and subordinating 
both to the claims of a supposed historical task of humanity is 
nothing short of talking communism. I say, if communism does 
that, I welcome it and we all should welcome it. But then it is a 
Strange way to respect humanity this way through class strife, 
internecine struggle and ideological warface descending to brute 
physical violence—the only things which communism gives us. 

I have really no hesitation in pleading that we should cast 
away all fear and doubt in acclaiming the supreme reality of 
humanity. For it is certain that just as individuals’ opportunities 
expanded when men rose from communal to national loyalties, 
similarly by rising to a still higher synthesis we will abolish the 
distances between individuals within nations and distances 
between nations and thus will surely help to expand rather than 
restrict individuals’ and peoples’ opportunities. But that will be 


justified primarily by the fact of humanity itself rising to a 
higher level of culture and life. 


Me thus I say that the proof of political responsibility lies in 
1 r 


modern life. 


What I have said is nothing new. The theory of One World 
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is now quite familiar to all of us. But there is a need of discussing 
it even ad nauseam, even to the point of making an obsession 
of it. For by doing so we may hope to burst it through the thick 
shell of our habitual loyalty-patterns. 

And now we turn to our second question: What is the part 
which adult education can play in fostering it? The answer is, 
it is adult education alone which can inculcate the new political 
responsibility in the thoughts and motivations of men. The living 
atoms in a political flux are the men and women engaged in 
multifarious tasks, occupations and professions which a complex 
civilization demands. And hence it is only by changing the 
thinking and behaviour of these atoms that you can change the 
politics of a people. To educate our children in the new attitudes 
in the hope that, when they come of age, they will change their 
political ways is putting the cart before the horse. You can 
impart the new attitudes to children only if their teachers, who 
are themselves adults, have the new attitudes and are at liberty 
to teach them. All this points to the relentless primacy of 
educating the adults. 

Ordinary education is always con 2 
Politics is just a jostling of groups against groups. It is only when 
a great movement pervades the lives of men and women engaged 
in their day’s work with a set of new values that a new light is 
embodied in the politics of these men. It is therefore the respon- 
sibility of adult education alone to make the people conscious of 
their political responsibility and to make them exercise it. 


formist in nature. Ordinarily 


THE TRAINING OF PERSONALITY IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


FRAU DR. BERTA HUBER—BINDSCHEDLER 
Director, Folk High Schools in Switzerland 


Long years of experience have taught us that adult education 
of to-day should aim at depth rather than breadth, and that 
instead of providing information about different fields of 
knowledge it should point the way towards deeper thinking and 
feeling and towards the formation of responsible judgments. 
The prestige of the things of the mind should be increased,and 
not the personal ambition of the students; since true culture is 
not the servant of utility, power or success, but is intended 
rather to develop human personality. In this age of the mass, of 
technical triumphs, of the mechanisation of life itself, the genuine 
human values are seriously threatened. A sham education (that 
is, the transmission of knowledge which makes no demands on 
the listener) leads to false pride and superficiality. More than 
ever adult education to-day needs to lead people to themselves, 
to the true man who is a person, a union of soul, body and mind, 
and who finds his true place in the world only in relation to other 
persons. Thus our task is predominantly to train personality, 
and the systematic knowledge used for this should be brought 
before the whole man, so that he may become committed to 
something instead of learning in a detached manner. Such a task 
calls for great educational responsibility and skill in organizers 
and lecturers. It will not be fulfilled through mere frantic activity, 
and where it is fulfilled it will always be found to have been the 
expression of an active love towards others. 


(Translated from the German) 


THE VALUE OF RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONS: 
DENMARK 


PROFESSOR JOHANNES NOVRUP 
Director of the Folk High School, Magleaas 


For more than a hundred years the Danish folk high schools 
have been run on a residential basis—indeed, we in Denmark 
cannot conceive of a folk high school, except as a place where 
students and teachers, in living together, form a community. 
Our belief in the value of such schools, with a three or six 
months course, is to a great extent based on the fact that they 
are not simply schools where instruction is given and received, 
but a form of life. 

In his writings about folk high scho 
that they should be shaped after the pattern of our constitution, 
u order to prepare their students to participate as responsible 
citizens in social and political life. Therefore he advocated a fair 
amount of self-government among the students, and proposed 
that in all matters of importance the principal ought to consult 
the school council, most of the members of which would be 
chosen by the students themselves. 
_ This idea has admittedly played a comparatively small part 
in the actual history of the Danish folk high schools. There are 
several reasons for this. When Grundtvig described the new 
school as mentioned above he was thinking of a school rather 
different from the one which did develop—a school of longer 
duration and for students of more than average ability. Grundt- 
vig’s ideas on adult education both astonished and interested 
the 1830’s, but still more astonishing was the way in which they 
were realised. Instead of a great state institution, a Folk Uni- 
versity, we had scores of small, apparently insignificant schools, to 
a large degree spontaneous outgrowths of a peasantry which 
for the first time, after centuries of oppression, took the initiative. 
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We had short-term colleges and students, boys and girls, who 
intellectually were of no more than average ability and were 
drawn directly from the villages, having had no other education 
than six or seven years in a newly established, poor and primitive 
elementary school. Many of them simply came in order to get 
their half-forgotten elementary school accomplishments brushed 
up or widened. The idea of student self-government was not a 
natural one, was not congenial to this type of student. 

Another reason for the difference between Grundtvig’s 
proposals and the actual achievement is this. The movement 
which developed out of his preachings and writings was, in a 
particular way, imbued with an idea of mutuality, “of having 
something in common”, of man becoming man by belonging toa 
Community, thus sharing ideas and values with others, This idea 
has made most principals more inclined to concentrate on 
evoking a true spirit of comradeship and humaneness than on 
Organising, in a more formal way, the life of the school after 
the pattern of society at large. 

Today perhaps we ought to stress somewhat more strongly 
the idea of student self-government, but mutuality is a deeper, 
more fundamental Prerequisite for democracy. 

But how, then, is the idea of mutuality realised within the 
folk high schools? From the very first decade of their history, the 
folk high schools were presented to the students not as a school, 
but as a home—a home where the peasant Christen Kold, for 
example, was going to live with peasant boys and girls. As a 
matter of fact Christen Kold started by sharing not only the 
table with his students, but even the bedroom as well—a very 
primitive dormitory. Before going to bed he might be found 
sitting for hours talking with groups of his students and in such 
circumstances it would have seemed artificial to organise formal 
student councils. 

As long as the folk high schools had, at the most, only a few 
dozen students it was comparatively easy to create this atmos- 
phere of homeliness; but what about the large schools of today, 


having an enrolment of between one and two hundred students 
Or even, as in one case, as many as 350? 
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It is fair to answer that even here this tradition of homeliness 
is felt, and has manifested itself in a number of customs. For 
instance, the largest school, Askov, has very consciously tried 
to counteract the dangers involved in having a mass of students. 
All girl students live in a teacher’s home. They have their meals 
together with the family and usually spend an informal “home 
evening” once a week in the private living room of the teacher. 
In a similar way the male students, having their meals in the 
school’s dining room, are invited to share an evening a week 
with the principal and his wife in their home. On Saturday 
evenings and on Sundays common gatherings and excursions 
are encouraged. All such undertakings as wellas “home evenings” 
are run on an entirely voluntary basis, a friendly common 
activity on the part of the faculty members. R. 

However, the most conspicuous expression of this idea of 
mutuality is that the instruction given is not entirely divided up 
into classes or study circles. Once or twice a day all students 
will, in most schools, be invited to attend a lecture. These 
gatherings in the lecture hall may be called the core or the heart 
of most folk high schools. At excursions, at “home evenings , 


and at meal-times students intermingle everyday with each other 


and with the teachers. At the common lectures all students are 
confronted with the same intellectual and spiritual event. They 
may react very differently, but objectively they have had the 
same experience and will be able to discuss their experience. 
Comradeship therefore will develop against a background of 
common intellectual and spiritual experiences. This may be the 
special reason why friendships lasting for life are acommon 
Tesult of residential education. Specially interesting are the 
friendships that cross social or class barriers, and friendships 
that grow up between young people from country and town or 
from different nationalities. 
This emphasis on informal m 
that students do not play an ac 
School. At most, and perhaps at a 
Councils as an intermediate link 
Committees arranging discussions, 


s not of course mean 
the public life of the 
1 schools, one will find student 
between students and staff, or 
excursions, festivals, etc. But 


utuality doe 
tive role in 
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in spite Of this comparatively limited role played by organised 
student bodies in our residential colleges we do not doubt that 
these colleges, with the experience which they offer of acommon 
life, have played an important role in the development of a truly 
democratic attitude and approach to public life and to politics. 


THE VALUE OF RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONS: 
GERMANY 


DR. FRITZ BORINSKI 
Head of the Göhrde Folk High School 


L 

A short time ago, during a political conference, Iwas approached 
by the Secretary of a political party from Berlin. He remembered 
my name from the time of the Weimar Republic when I had 
been a teacher at a folk high school * in Saxony. Although he 
had not been at such a school himself, yet he retained a vivid 
memory of the work of that school. He said to me: “The whole 
surrounding district reaped the fruits of your work in that place. 
Everywhere, in the political parties, in trade unions and coopera- 
tive societies, in welfare and youth organisations, responsible 
positions were held by young people who were former students 
of the folk high school and who afterwards put the ideas received 
there into practice, keeping at the same time in touch with one 
another.” He added with a sigh: “How great is the need for such 
a folk high school in Berlin to-day!” 

It is a fact that to-day, even more than 25 years ago, the 
German public as well as German youth need communal centres 
of life and work for the preparation and training of young people 
for their social and political responsibility. Many things which 
were accepted naturally and hopefully by the young generation 
of 1925 have lost their certainty or have been altogether destroyed 
since then. The great majority of Germans, whether old or 
young, have not yet recovered mentally from the disaster of the 
year 1945. They live in a state of inner conflict and fear of new 
disasters in the future; and for this reason they shrink from any 
active participation in political or social matters. Many young 


* Throughout this note by “folk high school” is meant a residential 
School, Heimvolkshochschule. 
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people feel they are being crushed, without a chance of resistance, 
by a non-personal mass fate. Their complaint is that the old 
ideals which were abolished after 1945 have not been replaced 
by any values or aims of a different and better kind to which 
they might cling. Thus their life lacks any steady purpose, any 
material or psychological security—they do not know what 
attitude to take up towards their neighbours, their nation and 
the rest of humanity, and come close to resignation and nihilism. 
It is in this critical social and psychological situation that the 
folk high school in Germany to-day must seek to fulfil its special 
task. 

The need has increased, but at the same time the chances of an 
adequate response to it have diminished to a frightening degree. 
Even though Germany’s economic recovery after the currency 
teform has been effected with such amazing speed, a large part 
of the cultural and educational life still suffers from various 
wants and hardships. Neither sufficient time nor sufficient space 
has been made available, there is a shortage of genuine educators, 
and of financial means. Thus many folk high schools have been 
forced to become hives of frenzied activity, holding courses that 
are both too crowded and too brief. In former times there 
existed the fear that during several months of thorough intellectu- 
al work the students would become estranged from their usual 
way of life and working routine, and would therefore find it 
hard to adapt themselves after leaving the school. This danger 


does not seem to be present any more. Instead, the teachers at 
folk high schools often have difficulty, in present conditions, in 
establishing a real contact with their students. There are too 
many of them, and the time is too short. 

A 


Let us, however, pass from the discussion of the fundamental 
problems to the work itself. Most of the folk high schools which 
were founded after 1945 are forced at present to restrict their 
main courses to a length of four to six weeks and to run besides 
these a great number of short instruction EUSES lasting from 
a week to a fortnight. The latter must really be considered little 
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more than introductory courses, particularly from the point of 
view of education for living * with others in the various private, 
social, and political groups in which people find themselves. 
Students taking these short courses may be stimulated by them, 
but the effect cannot be a profound and lasting one. Nevertheless 
even such a stimulus can be of value where it is possible to keep 
in touch with the students and to let them participate repeatedly 
in courses at the folk high school. The Göhrde Folk High School 
has achieved remarkable results with such short courses, 
arranged for women and youth leaders, and also for members of 
certain institutions and organisations, e.g. administrative 
colleges, teachers’ training colleges, trade union groups, groups 
of refugees from former German territories in the East, and 
members of the German Service Organisation **, The meetings 
between these groups and the students of the longer courses were 
socially valuable for both sides. 4 

Even the main courses of 4 to 6 weeks are really too brief to 
provide the thorough training of mind and character which is 
desirable. But here there are at least possibilities for subjecting 
the students to a definite educational influence. Three things are 


of the greatest importance in this direction: 


r intellectual clarification and exercise, 
formation, the awareness of 
he acquisition of the habits 


(1) We are striving fo l 
the communication of basic in 


interrelations between things, t quis b 
of consistent social and political thinking. No education 


towards social and political responsibility is conceivable 
without this knowledge of fundamental concepts and facts 
and the ability to grasp political questions 1n their wider 
context and to think them out to their logical conclusion. 
h the creation of the right 


(2) We must be concerned wit n 
mon intellectual and human 


atmosphere in which the com: 

* For a note on «<mitbiirgerlich”, See page 44. D 

** The German Service Organization is composed of German civilians 
who work as assistants with the transport and technical units of the British 
Occupation Force: Most of these are refugees from the East, with no other 
Social affiliations, who may be considered socially underprivileged. 
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task can be performed. The tendency to reduce the lecture 
method to a minimum, and to prefer the livelier methods of 
study groups, debates and discussions, exposés given by 
students and impromptu speeches, not only results in greater 
efficiency but leads also to training the personality, the 
encouragement of independent effort and a heightening of 
the communal spirit. The study group in particular offers 
ample opportunity of practising those social virtues without 
which the sense of social and political responsibility is 
unthinkable—the virtues of intellectual independence, of 
respect for other people, of tolerance and objectivity. 


(3) The whole atmosphere of group life in the college fulfils an 
educative function. It is therefore very important that this 
life does in fact correspond to the democratic aims and 
methods of teaching. This can be achieved through the 
students’ share in the administration of courses, through 
students’ councils and student teachers, as well as through 
the fostering of a spirit of fellowship, in the students’ 
own rooms, at the communal meals, in practical tasks done 
for the college in the kitchen, the woodshed and the garden, 
not forgetting such opportunities as games and hiking, 
community singing and amateur theatricals, social evenings, 
festivities and parties. A type of communal living which is 
appropriate to the circumstances and sufficiently elastic to 
avoid formality should be created and experienced, that will 
train each member in consideration for and active kindness 
towards others, and make him feel responsible for himself 
and for the group. 

We know from many of our students that this threefoldeducation 

towards individual responsibility has been of great significance 

for their further life, and that they are constantly trying to 
fulfil their public duties in this spirit, however difficult that may 
be in their actual situation, and however discouraging they find 
at times the humdrum realities of our social life, our organi- 
sations and our places of work. i 
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Ml. 
I should like to point out in this connection two particular tasks 
of the social and political education of adults in Germany to- 
day. There is first the task of creating a democratic élite, and 
secondly that of democratic integration. 

On account of the break in our democratic traditions since 
1933, and because of the destructive effects of totalitarian ruleand 
of total war, the formation of a democratic élite has become a 
condition for the survival of democracy in this country. If 
“democracy and its liberties can only be saved through the 
quality of those who speak in its name” (R. Schuman), there 
arises the need to provide for this quality. In Germany the 
strength of the democratic élite has been particularly sharply 
reduced during the past years, with serious consequences. Those 
who are left to represent the true qualities of democracy are 
often overtaxed, and many of them are no longer young. Thus 
there is a need for the formation of a young democratic élite which 
will be able before long to take on the leadership and realization 
of democracy with full awareness of the responsibilities involved. 
Here is a very definite goal for the work of our folk high schools. 
To fulfil this need the folk high schools must give to young 
People the necessary political knowledge and skill and must 
Strengthen their sense of social living. Intellectual training and 
the acquisition of the necessary technique is important for 
handling political and intellectual tasks. It is equally important 
that youth shall experience the values and forms of a living 
democracy in the work and life of the colleges. The students must 
be trained to observe these when making political judgements, 
when expressing their ideas in speech or in writing, and when 
dealing with human beings and with practical matters. Every 
Single day in the course of a term at the folk high school offers 
an abundance of opportunities. I am thinking, for example, of 
the manner of conducting a discussion, of considerate behaviour 
towards fellow residents—keeping to the house rules (such as 
the avoidance of unnecessary noise, particularly during resting- 
time), of establishing good relations with the neighbourhood 
and respectful treatment of college property. In these matters, 
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the student leaders and student administrative councils can make 
their influence felt. They can also at times be the starting-point 
for educational discussions about freedom and commitment, 
about loyalty to one’s political convictions on the one hand 
and respect for the honestly-held opinions of those who disagree 
on the other hand. The examples of well-known personalities 
either still living or drawn from history or literature can be used 
to illustrate the desirable qualities. For example the story of 
Frau Regel Amrain * who rouses the somewhat lazily inclined 
son to the consciousness of his responsibility as a voter, Or 
readings from the work of Albert Schweitzer, have up to now 
always proved valuable as a means of education for social living. 

Particular care must be taken, however, in the present circum- 
stances, not to train a pseudo-élite of opportunists and careerists, 
of arrogant “managers”, and power-crazy bureaucrats. The 
human attitude encouraged in the colleges and the emphasis on 
the social sense in all its activities must educate the students 
for service to their fellow-men, and for the responsibility which 
is a dedication to that service. 

Just as important as the formation of a democratic élite is the 
education towards a genuine community life—what I would like 
to call “democratic integration”. No one-sided, abstract “educ- 
ation of the personality” or “education for one’s own social 
group” should be tried; for this is the use of intellectual means, 
which always involve the danger of developing personal or social 
egoism. 

A realistic education for social responsibility cannot, of 
course, ignore the contrasts actually found, and the differing 
interests and forms of different social groups. It makes a deliber- 
ate appeal to the interests of rural youth and to those of young 
industrial workers. Their self-respect, their own particular 
traditions, their solidarity and group loyalty are not to bei gnored 
or regretted, but on the contrary, are to be strengthened. The 
school helps them to gain a deeper insight into the just claims 
expressed in their social and political struggles, it encourages 
all forms of individual and communal self-expression in physical, 

* By the Swiss poet Gottfried Keller. 
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social and recreational activities, and makes them familiar with 
the literature of their own social background. But at the same 
time the schools seek to show the young people their vocation 
and their duty in relation to the wider community, and to point 
out to them what is common in national and supra-national 
society, in their home politics and international politics. Each 
individual must feel a responsibility and loyalty not only to 
his own group, but also to his nation and indeed to a wider and 
international community. 

In Germany to-day there is much need for this education 
towards membership of a particular social group, of the national 
group, and of the European group. The old traditions amongst 
both urban and rural workers have disappeared here, and a 
young person has to start afresh to find a real link with his own 
group. There is also at the same time the threat that the big 
organisations, with their claim for power and their ruthless 
methods of power policy, will exercise pressure and forget their 
original responsibility to the individual, to the group, to the 


community and so on. ro ; 
Thus the folk high school must keep in mind the two responsi- 
1] group and one towards the 


bilities, one towards the socia 

national and the international community. The common needs 
and values of Germany and her European fellow nations must 
be clearly stated. An education for objectivity, mutual respect, 
mutual help and fairness is rooted in the acceptance of a common 
ideal and leads to common responsibility. Through the life in 
our colleges (not merely when we sit down with our students to 
discuss social and political problems) the prejudices and fana- 
ticisms, the lust for power and the egoism, which go hand in 
hand with social and political irresponsibility, must be overcome. 
The coming together of people with different social backgrounds, 


of different religi enominations and different political ideas, 
igion eral courses; the open, 


in the same t a meeting of sev 

fair and tolerant ates of the teachers, who have nevertheless 
their own decided views; the cooperation of suitable visiting 
lecturers representing without self-righteous fanaticism their own 
Organisations and ideas, all these help us to attain our object. 
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The German folk high schools re-started their work only a few 
years ago. Not much can therefore be said about practical 
results. We know that there are former students of our schools 
working in many public positions, in the trade unions and co- 
operative societies, in the central and local government services, 
in the political parties and in schools, in lay positions in the 
churches, and in youth work, and that they are fighting in a 
spirit of genuine human, social and political responsibility 
against the domination of the power motive and against fanatic- 
ism. Also the repeated experiments with international groups 
and different social groups, e.g. the European Summer Schools 
with twelve or more nations at the Göhrde, and the holiday 
courses for young workers, farmers, and students, at Göttingen, 
have shown that the work and the life of the German folk high 


schools have contributed a good deal to education for social and 
political responsibility, 


(Translated from the German) 


THE VALUE OF RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONS: 
ENGLAND 


MR. LESLIE STEPHENS 
Principal, Fircroft College, Birmingham 


In England residential education has a long history; in fact, it 
was partly Grundtvig’s discovery of the residential colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge that gave him the idea of the people’s 
colleges or folk high schools for the Danish people. It used to 
be fashionable to say that the English public schools, like Eton 
and Winchester, which are, of course, boarding schools where 
boys live as well as study together, were our greatest contribution 
to European education. But Oxford and Cambridge, Eton and 
Winchester have been largely the preserves of the well-to-do, 
whereas adult education has aimed to serve the mass of ordinary 
people. What are now known in Britain as the adult residential 
colleges began tc be established at about the same time as the 
University Extension movement and the Workers’ Educational 
Association. The original conception was that ordinary working 
people of about twenty-five to thirty-five years of age, who had 
been studying Economics, Politics, History or Literature in their 
spare time, should spend a year in continuous full-time study so 
as to increase their knowledge and deepen their understanding 
asa basis for further self-development and for a richer contribu- 
tion to the community. The founders of the colleges believed 
that there were many whose latent gifts were undeveloped and 
who, without education, would, as Plato said: “walk lame until 
the end of their lives”. The colleges were also seen as part of a 
whole democratic movement towards greater social and political 
responsibility for the working classes. The upper classes had 
been trained for responsibility in public schools and residential 
Universities, why should not similar opportunities, produce 


similar results for working men? M n SA 
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What then arë the essential educational elements in a residen- 
tial college like Fircroft, with its forty students living and studying 
together for a year? First, there is the fact of study after experience, 
so that studies, whether they be Economics or History, Literature 
or Philosophy, are seen to be not subjects to be appropriated 
for examination purposes, but the means to the understanding 
of man in society and in the universe. When this time of study 
is spent in a congenial atmosphere, when men are withdrawn 
from the cares of the work-a-day world, when they are able to 
live in daily contact with tutors, who, while they have had more 
opportunities of advanced study, are also students and men 
engaged in attempting to understand and cope with living 
problems—in these circumstances the period of residence can 
provide a unique Opportunity for intellectual and emotional 
development, although for some such a development is far from 
a comfortable experience. 

The second element—an extension of sympathy and under- 
standing—arises from the interchange of experience among men 
from a wide variety of homes and jobs and countries. The coal 
miner from Durham, the clerk from London, the machine 
Operator from Birmingham, the railwayman from Bristol, the 
baker from Copenhagen, the trade union official from Vienna 
or Berlin, the journalist from Norway and the school teacher 
from Yugoslavia—what a wealth of education in inter-vocational, 
as wellasinternational, understanding can come from friendships 
growing through gardening and washing up, through serving 
together on a social or literary committee, or through sharing 
5 A Me For a friend one feels in a special sense 
7 p! ; ible; if that friend is from East Berlin or Austria, from 

rael or West Africa what can that do to one’s attitude to the 
ee and Social Problems of his country? 

Bec i the growth of personal responsibility. T” 
Rr, Te societies „where most things are big— 
to feel that one w cs unions, cinemas—how difficult it 15 
everyone counts, ane make a difference. In a small commie 
a difference, A year ita i a responsibility, everyone make! 

n a residential college can help people t° 
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re-discover what it means to be responsible, and can set an ideal 
or standard which one applies, or strives to apply, to the large- 
scale world afterwards. The students of Fircroft, for instance, 
are very largely self-governing; the house meeting of all students 
and staff plays a major role in organising college life; the senior 
student elected by the students is responsible for arranging 
gardening, domestic duties and morning readings. There are 
committees for sports, for the library, for social events and for 
the college magazine, and there are a variety of studentsocieties, 
musical, debating, literary and so on. It is difficult to avoid some 
direct responsibility at Fircroft. Responsibility, however, is not 
just a question of playing one’s part in organisation; there is a 
deeper responsibility which comes from a recognition of the 
truth, Ordinary working men, who have left school at fourteen 
or fifteen and grown up in one place and trade and perhaps been 
members of one political group, are naturally full of prejudices 
and of sloganized thinking. To have to look straight at unpleasant 
facts, to recognise honestly the false assumptions that may lie 
behind the accepted ideas of your comrades, is a painful process, 
but this is, of course, the very meat of adult education and of 
social and political responsibility too. The main task of the small 
residential college is to help its students to face the truth in an 
atmosphere of friendship, so that they can hold to the truth even 
when among enemies. As one student now living in Eastern 
Europe has said, “It is Fircroft that helps me to keep my faith 


in democracy”. 


UNORGANISED YOUNG WORKERS AND CLUBHOUSE- 
WORK IN THE NETHERLANDS 


JACOBUS W. OOMS 


Director of the Association of Clubs for Unorganised Youth 


In a short article it is only possible to call attention to a few 
aspects of clubhouse-work* for young workers as it has been 
developed in the Netherlands. Strictly speaking this work comes 
between youth education and adult education, but it can in a 
way be thought of as a form of adult education. Here I propose 
to touch upon the problem as a whole, the group of young people 
within the scope of clubhouse-work, purpose and methods, 
leadership and organisation and the special position of young 
adults. 

The rapid development of industry and the great increase of 
population in the last 100 years have had a powerful influence in 
shaping the situation as we know it today. The living conditions 
of masses of workers in the industrial centres—dwelling in 
houses which could hardly be called homes—and the long hours 
of work were impediments to a sound family life. Legislation by 
the Government and a more liberal outlook amongst employers 
gave the workers certain social securities (for example maximum 
hours of work, sickness benefit, holidays) which helped to 
improve conditions. This amelioration, and especially shorter 
working hours, changed the problem from a problem of work 
time into a problem of leisure time. Moreover technical develop 
ments such as radio, the movies and television have largely 
Increased passive leisure-time occupation. 

In the earlier years of this century and especially after the 
first world war a number of youth movements were established, 
but in spite of their contribution to the education of many young 


* Clubhouse is a literal translati sail 
p nslation of the Dutch “ is” and is use 
throughout in preference to “club”. = 
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people these organisations have reached only small groups, 
namely those with a common religious, political or other 
ideological background who are prepared to submit to the 
discipline of fixed rules. In the early stages young adults, 
particularly university students, participated, but now in general 
the youth movements do not reach those above the age of 15. 

In the Netherlands, as in some other countries, a general 
weakening of the traditional social norms has taken place. The 
unorganised young workers do not as a rule have the possibilities 
of compensation by the substitution of new norms which are 
available to many other groups of people, and therefore, they 
Constitute a special problem. ‘After a mostly insufficient general 
education for life, in family and at school, they often enter 
unskilled work when they are only 14 years of age. That means 


that a feeling of being grown-up (for they are earning money 


and making their contribution to the family exchequer) is 
combined with the stage of psychological development ox gos 
with their real age. They feel that they are not seapecton an 
they are opposed to all authority. The streets are mer = 
Where many undesirable elementsexert their influence. t ae 
has shown that the existing forms of leisure-time miye an 
educational kind are not of interest to these young Sad N 
Long before the second world war, ela bhO Ne asia! 
organised young workers had been begun in zo oe 
Centres, but especially after the war many ice Se a 
and authorities began to feel a responsibility “a a ~ 
the work which we now know generically aS club a ie ati 
been developed under the segis aes be crete above. 
Voluntary bodies. As may beclear from what has bee 1 As 
clubhouse-work is aimed at the unorganised mae = 
the big towns who often go into employment a ae inei 
the end of their compulsory education viho pat gf 
industrial training. Difficulties for themselves aadi pert fe 
a whole become manifest when after some years kes ie one 
A tight job where they are able to earn enous 
oe ; to give 
The purposes of clubhouse-work are three-fold: (a) to 8 
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opportunities for worth-while leisure-time occupation; (b) to 
give opportunities for establishing personal relationships and 
for developing those personal possibilities and capacities which 
‚contribute to a full life and; (c) to help young people to find 
an active place in social life. 

The clubhouse has an additional task in education where home 
and school have failed. On the one side it is linked with normal 
youth work, on the other with social work in the form of social 
group-work, including sometimes individual case-work. The 
leader is the central person who makes it possible for the boy 
to find a satisfactory personal relationship. This relationship 
has to be kept within the group however, and one of the leader’s 
most difficult tasks is to decide at what point the boy must be 
allowed to fend for himself. 

The clubhouse must be open every day and give opportunities 
for many different activities from which a voluntary choice can 
be made. Amongst such activities there are for example sports, 
games, folk dancing, ballroom dancing, reading, metal- and 
woodwork, drama and special groups such as camp-craft and 
discussion groups for older boys and girls. We prefer a combina- 
tion of “open-door” activities, that is activities open to everyone 
at all times, and smaller special group activities. When the boy 
enters the house he finds a large hall with different activities in 
which he can participate or where he may even come and look 
and do just nothing. In this way he is not pressed to participate 
in a certain activity at once and he sizes up the possibilities for 
himself. It is our experience that after a first period during which 
the boys in fact do nothing except look on, they join certain 
group activities. In winter most activities are developed in the 
house, in summer many are carried on out of doors. A well 
equipped clubhouse needs a large hall (for the “open-door” 


dee and for meetings, movies and socials) and at least some 
smaller rooms and an office where the leader has facilities for his 
administrative work and 


: t for talking with individual clubhouse 

oys and girls. In many houses there is a sitting-room, in only a 
few is there a canteen. A gymnasium and a playing field are very 
desirable. Summer camps and weekends give many opportunities 
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for contacts. In some houses creative activities (for example 
woodwork, metalwork) have been made the core, in others 
leisure-time activities. Of great importance are the contacts with 
families which may take place outside the clubhouse (for 
example, family visits) or inside (special group meetings for 
mothers and socials in which family members participate). 
There is a difference of opinion about financial contributions 
by the clubhouse boys. For some boys a financial contribution 
may raise difficulties, though it is of importance because of their 
general attitude that unless a thing is purchased with money it 
is of no value. And from another point of view it is important to 
require a financial contribution, for the feeling of independence 
that is gives. We think that the best method is to ask for a small 
contribution weekly or monthly and not to require a payment 
for each attendance or each activity as is usual in some houses. 
The most important thing in all clubhouse-work is that the 


boys and girls must be accepted just as they are. The true leader 
knows that only in real solidarity will it be possible to establish 
d will come from 


a relationship with his boys, and that no goo 
“a kind smile” on the part of the leader whose attitude to the 
“poor boy” is that of charity or condescension. The function 
of the leader should be a co-operative one; he must try to find 
out what the interests of his boys are and stimulate their 

participation in settling the programme. 
Experience seems to show that in clubhouse-work for each 
group of fifteen boys and girls a leader is needed in order to make 
garding the leader may be 


personal contacts. Some remarks re; y 
useful. All clubhouses have a professional leader and a profession- 


al assistant leader; then there are the voluntary leaders, and 
the technical leaders for special activities who are paid at hourly 
rates. The professional leaders have to be specialists, with some 
training in clubhouse-work and in social work generally, and 
they must themselves have a philosophy of life. Their task is a 
hard one. Work of the kind described with these groups of 
young people demands the intervention of the leader's whole 


personality. A normal family life is not possible for him as his 
working day is in the afternoon (preparation; administration; 
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contacts with families, schools, industries and authorities) and 
in the evening (group activities). Moreover the work has not yet 
the social recognition it certainly merits and is not paid accord- 
ing to its deserts. A training at a college for social work with 
some specialisation in clubhouse-work gives possibilities of 
transferring into other kinds of social work at the age of about 
45 years. Special refresher courses for professional leaders are 
organised each year; there the specialists can discuss practical 
problems and receive an additional theoretical training. Special 
attention needs to be given to the voluntary leaders; part of the 
professional leader’s work is building up a team spirit amongst 
all the leaders. A beginning has been made in the supervision of 
clubhouse-work, but there are not as yet any trained supervisors. 

All clubhouses in the Netherlands are run by voluntary orga- 
nisations, most of which are members of the National Associa- 
tion of Clubhouses for Unorganised Young Workers (Landelijke 
Stichting Clubhuizen voor ongeorganiseerde arbeidersjeugd). The 
Government gives a contribution to all the organisations which 
belong to the National Association; most municipalities also 
contribute. Other income is privately contributed, mostly as 


gifts by big industries. The task of the managing board of the 
clubhouse organisation is 


the work can be done (finance, representation); the responsibility 


ts with the professional leader. 

€-work immediately after 1945 has 
entific, less pragmatic approach to 
hrew up the questions of “how” and 
f co-operation with science became 
d a number of institutes for education 


succeed in finding speci 
for their boys and girls, 
such forms have been 
reached in this way. S 
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participated in the activities of the folk high schools. In some 
cases they have themselves formed discussion groups, the meeting 
place being the house of one of the married members of the 
clubhouse. It is not possible to express in figures the results so 
far achieved but those who have had long experience of club- 
house work are sure that progress has been made. One of the 
greatest contributions of clubhouse-work is that it proved how 
many positive possibilities the so-called unorganised young 
workers possess. We mostly start in our theories from our own 
norms. Certainly it is not true that the young adults mentioned 
do not possess norms, but their norms are different from ours. 
And it may be salutary for us to remember that existing social 
norms may be relative in time. ; 

The question may be asked whether the adult education to 
which clubhouse-work should lead is best organised as a part of 
the clubhouse-work itself or not. In our view an adult education 
leader needs other qualities than those required ina leader of 
younger people. The function of the clubhouse in this might be 
to give information about and to prepare for existing forms of 
adult education as far as possible, and to develop and promote 
new forms of adult education for clubhouse boys and girls where 
necessary. We are also sure that clubhouse-work is only one 
method of social and cultural education, that it has not yet 
reached the end of its development and that other experiments 
have to be made, for example with spontaneous groups of young 
people such as street groups. The most acute problems of club- 
house-work in the Netherlands at this moment are methods, 
leadership training, finance and subsequent adult education. 
Since in other countries also certain forms of work similar to 
clubhouse-work are being developed, international contact might 
be of great value towards resolving the problems and making on 
the basis of experience a contribution to studies and practices 


in the field of adult education. 


CIVICS IN A FOYER DE CULTURE 


(CONTRIBUTED ANONYMOUSLY) 


WHAT IS A FOYER DE CULTURE? 


“The Foyer de Culture respects personal convictions and is 
independent of political parties and denominational bodies. 
Those who use it do so as individuals and refrain from all 
propaganda in support of movements, associations, parties OT 
groups to which they may be attached outside the Foyer. It 
offers the people, young people in particular, a place where they 
may foregather, with meeting-rooms, restaurant, bar and sleeping 
quarters. It also provides recreation and instruction; physical 
training through sports, games, the open-air life, and excursions; 
advice on family matters—for example, on household manage- 
ment and child-care; further training in skills such as manual 
work, drawing, typewriting, modern languages and gardening; 
intellectual and artistic development by means of films, drama, 
music and singing, the use of libraries, lectures, discussion- 
groups and study-circles; instruction in civic, economic and 
social matters in the form of surveys, study-projects, debates and 
travel. In law the Foyer de Culture is autonomous, though the 
State, which makes it sizeable grants, supervises it. About 
twenty per cent of the members are drawn fi rom youth movements 
and the remainder from amongst those who have no such 
affiliations. The majority are workers of between 15 and 25 years- 
They come to the Foyer during their leisure hours; primarily 
they AG looking for relaxation and fun. Itis one of the education- 
F pae of the Foyer to provide such entertainment in 4 
a y ee That however is not the limit of its aims: 
pete 8 anc’ old expect that it should help them to realise their 
eisai one elcome’ dsr 
be placed on bine In this connection special emphasis mus 

mic, social and political problems. We afè 
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living in an age of radical change, an age in which a new 
society is striving to find itself. It is vital that each of us should 
be aware of his situation in time and space, and that he should 
have objective knowledge of the complicated facts of the problem 
and of the various proposals for its solution, in order that he 
may choose freely the principles by which he will be guided.” 
This statement of aims, taken from an official circular sent out 
by the most important group of Foyers de Culture in France, 
shows how, both in plan and in fact, the Foyers de Culture are 
important centres of education and civic consciousness. 


CIVIC EDUCATION IN A FOYER DE CULTURE 


The Foyer de Culture is a democratic institution. It has two 
claims to be regarded so. First, it takes root in the soil of every- 
day social life, and secondly, it expects from its members a 
responsibility for the conduct of the Foyer and of its activities. 
Let us look more closely at these two aspects. 
The Foyer de Culture is a house situated in a residential area. 
It has a place in the life of the town. It is not a public building 
run by officials but it is public in the sense that it is open to 
all and at everyone’s service. Itis notan educational or vocation- 
al establishment in the same strict sense as at residential 
People’s colleges, where the students undergo in special condi- 
tions a period of intense, communal training. Living conditions 
in a Foyer de Culture are the ordinary conditions of social life; 
the members are free to come and go as they please ; they follow 
their professional avocations and lead a normal family life; they 
Continue in their everyday circle though through the Foyer the 
Circle is enlarged. Civic education is not furthered by a regimen, 
artificial in the last analysis as a condition of tutelage must be, 
even when it is prolonged over a vety long period. At first pa 
there is no civic education, properly speaking, 1n @ ae e 
Culture. What does occur isa civic life, with the tempo, lassitu z 
apathy, and the difficulties and collisions, of the ordinary social 
and everyday life of the members. Conditioned as the Ta i 
Y the life and tittle-tattle of a small community and by its orm 
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of government, an observer will notice the general good will, 
and the attempt to achieve social stability in what is neither an 
ephemeral community nor a mere movement, but an institution. 
This institutional character of civic life is the first phase in civic 
education in a Foyer de Culture. 

In speaking of an “institution” we do not mean to suggest 
that life in a Foyer de Culture should be fixed in an administrative 
mould. It is only necessary to think who the members are to be 
reminded that the Foyer is not in much danger of becoming set 
in its ways. The rules and regulations are generally well enough 
observed. There is a good deal of evidence of a fair sense of 
discipline among the members who look on the Foyer and its 
equipment as their common property and who feel themselves 
responsible for its smooth running. As both the orderliness of 
the Foyer and the inspiration for the various activities come 
“from below”, from the rank and file of the members them- 
selves, the democratic form of the internal arrangements of the 
Foyer reflects the facts of the situation. The elections to the 
committees and executive councils are no mere formality. The 
older members are treated as true adults; an attitude that was 
too didactic would be regarded by them as an outrage. The 
educational process is reciprocal—another feature of the Foyer 
de Culture which indicates its democratic character. Civic 
education is an integral, continuous activity even though it is 
not obvious at any particular moment. 

The Foyer de Culture is not primarily an establishment for the 
education of adults. If it represented itself as such, it would 
lose its following. On the other hand, in its structure and in its 
working it is informed by a civic spirit. We have pointed out 
jae for the purposes of civic training springs from 

0 process through which it is integrated with the 
community and also from its internal arrangements; therein lies 
a notable difference from other institutions for adult education. 
Care for civic training is part of the design of the Foyers de 
Culture, witness the quotation at the head of this article. We 
would like to draw attention to two other ways in which, 
indirectly, a civic sense is instilled in the Foyers de Culture. 
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A residential course in civic education draws the students 
together, they develop a corporate spirit, a sense of solidarity 
and of common purpose, even if they are not acquaintances. The 
Foyer de Culture brings together people who imagine that they 
do know and understand each other, but who often have 
divergent and contradictory aims. Apart from their use of the 
Foyer de Culture, which itself is often based on motives of 
material advantage, the members have in common only the fact 
that they all live in a particular residential area. The Foyer 
becomes then a meeting-place, voluntary or otherwise, according 
to individual taste or the feeling of a group. The various sets 
that quickly emerge in a Foyer are forced to mix in the running 
of the house, in organising certain “neutral” activities like 
photography, modelling or exhibitions, in the corridors, in the 
games-room, in the bar. Since mutual help and respect are 
essential conditions of living together, it is plain that the un- 
avoidable mixing of people with social and political differences 
is a powerful instrument in civic training. From living together, 
people are moved to organise meetings and to follow them up, 
to have discussions of the sort that cannot happen in ordinary 
social life, where the only exchange of views between the different 
circles takes the form of polemics or of proselytisation. The 
Foyer de Culture encourages meetings that lead to a general 


broadening of outlook. 
It would be difficult to un 


the Foyer were not in the first pla 1 ies, a ce 
of culture. As the term is understood in these institutions, 


culture covers the whole social and political fields. But it would 
be a mistake to think that the institutions are laying the founda- 
tions of a new culture. Literary, scientific and artistic culture 
Temains the basis. It is this culture which, by inculcating a 
Tespect for human personality, strengthens the sense of responsi- 
bility. A many-sided view of culture encourages all parties to 
see in those who are different from themselves richness rather 
than mere difference. A civic life which is moved by an ideal of 
Personal culture and of social balance avoids the danger that, 
in order to find common ground, differences 1n belief and 


derstand encounters of this kind if 
ce, as its name implies, a centre 
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conviction are reconciled at a lower level. The basis of under- 
standing, the communal basis, is provided by the universal 
striving to achieve culture. This effort inspires and determines 
the life of a Foyer de Culture; it also settles the question of its 
worth-whileness in the eyes of educationists who are more 
interested in results than in educational methods. 


NOTES ON A PARTICULAR EXAMPLE 


This Foyer de Culture is sited in the suburbs of a large town. 
In spite of the housing shortage, a substantial house, after slight 
alteration, was put at the service of the young people of the 
community. After ten years of existence, the house boasts a 
“little” theatre, a games-room where people can work off steam, 
several meeting rooms, a lecture room, a studio, a dark-room, 
an office, and a lounge. The house has been repainted almost 
every year and has a welcoming and neat appearance; in turn 
the members feel the need to live up to the house in their 
behaviour. Neatness and politeness, now and then somewhat 
artificial, are points of honour, 

The Foyer, which is in the charge of a director, opens its doors 
at the same time as the factories close theirs. The first visitors 
come straight from work, the last leave, regulations notwith- 
standing, well after midnight. In the course of a week about 
800 visit the place. Some come to amuse themselves, others to 
attend meetings of their religious or political organisations. 
Those who come as individuals have priority. Movements and 
associations cannot be members of the Foyer; only “individuals” 
have rights in the house. They pay a small annual subscription, 
they have the right to vote and form a third of the members of 
the administrative council and make up almost the full member- 
ship of the executive committee of the Foyer. The administrative 


council includes, in addition, representatives of the municipality, 
of the public services, of the trade unions, of the educational 
bodies, youth movements 


and cultural societies who support 
the work of the Foyer de Culture, 


At the head of the administrative council is the maire, who 
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is also a deputy in the National Assembly. Naturally the sessions 
of the administrative council have an educational value for the 
younger members. It is perhaps less obvious that at the same 
time they get first-hand experience of the political rivalries and 
often also of the ill-feeling existing among their elders. The full 
participation of the younger people in the running of the Foyer 
poses more than one acute pedagogic problem, for their 
participation is by no means nominal. The party feuds which it 
raises are endless, and worthy to be compared with their 
prototypes in the ordinary public life of the community and of 
the country! 

Who are the members? They are representatives of the commu- 
nity, 40 % manual workers, 40 % white-collar workers, 20 % 
students, soldiers, craftsmen, etc. Ten per cent of the whole 
number are girls. It is different in other Foyers, where the 
division between sexes follows the normal distribution. In this 
area two Foyers were founded, one for males, and the other for 
females, but nevertheless the principle of mixed membership was 
to prevail. Here then are collected youths and girls, their ages 
ranging upwards from fifteen years. Adults of about forty are 
no longer a rarity, but the majority are about twenty. One can 
Imagine the problems of co-existence raised when this multitude 
crowds into a house that is much too small for it. Hardly five 
Minutes pass without someone coming in or going out. The 
dubious characters and the shifty customers find in this situation 


an excellent opportunity for showing their hand, for upsetting 
in accordance with 


the smooth running of the Foyer. But, m € 
Principle, it does not exclude them. The door is not barred on 
account of argument or scandal. If the educational efforts of 
those responsible are no more than attempts to keep the 
Situation under control or to restore order, sometimes bya plain 
showof force, it is so because there is no other way of keeping 
Order, 

It is beyond question that some p 
na the great majority come simp! $ 

€mselves. They all have their main 
Sames or chess or bridge, or painting OF photo 


eople come to make trouble. 
ly to relax and to improve 
interest, whether it 1s 
graphy, the theatre, 
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the cinema or music. Some take a course in stenography, others 
plan speleological expeditions, others study the history of trade 
unions or the Russian language and civilisation. Authors come 
to introduce their books or to read their plays. Some modern 
plays have had their first production in a Foyer de Culture 
founded thirty years ago in Paris by Marc Sangnier. If it were 
not for the cultural life of the Foyer de Culture it would be no 
more than a meeting-place for bored and boring people. 

In the Foyer a certain number of people have responsibilities. 
Some direct the specialised activities of particular groups. 
Others, acting for the electoral assembly of the members, share 
in the running of the house. In the last analysis, the responsibility 
for a place that resembles a circus as much as school, falls on a 
director who has the salary of the head of a school providing 
systematic instruction. It is an extremely important principle, in 
theory and in practice, that the director is in charge of the house. 
Financial, administrative and pedagogic responsibility rest on 
the same person. We might add political responsibilities, for the 
Foyer has an electoral importance and the political parties are 
much interested in it. The director is pestered with stories and 
controversies of all kinds. It is essential that he should rise above 
them. His bearing in difficult situations is his chief educational 
weapon. His life is not easy; if he can rely on his health, time 
is on his side. Time settles most things, clarifies some and dis- 
misses others. In a restless house it is essential that the director 
should be complete master of himself. He must bring into being 
an easy atmosphere in which one can get a feeling for time; for 
itis life and time which prepare young people for civic responsi- 
bility; it is important that all should learn by experience the 
necessity for mutual understanding and social concord. 

The subscriptions of the active members of the Foyer are not 
enough to balance the budget. This budget is covered up to 90 % 
bya municipal grant. For various cultural, social and “political” 
Teasons, it has been possible to count on this grant more and 
more certainly during the last ten years. Public departments help 
to finance the enterprise by granting educational supplies. 

If the director regarded his function as being merely to 
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moderate or to suppress abuses, he would soon lose his im- 
portance in the house. The director is responsible for the cultural 
and social activities of the Foyer. Let us mention two examples. 
When Holland was devastated by floods relief was organised by the 
Foyer. The members collected clothes and food in the community, 
some went to help in the flooded areas. In the other case, an 
enquiry in which town planners were investigating the siting of 
dwellings in the township was carried out by members of the 
house. Common action, fostered by plenty of communal games 
and the meetings that follow from common interests, music, 
photography and the like, is both a result and a method of civic 
education. Even if one looked for no higher civic sense than one 
is wont to expect from ordinary social life, it can be seen that, 
in spite of the daily and recurring difficulties, the Foyer de 
Culture is an institution from which much can be hoped. We 
have referred to it as an institution, but it is an institution that 
is alive. The French town planners have realised this for, in the 
plan for the reorganisation of the area, they have made provision 
for the building of Foyers de Culture. Are the educationists 
going to lag behind the town planners? 


(Translated from the French) 


GOVERNMENT AID, POLITICAL PARTIES, AND 
ADULT EDUCATION IN BELGIUM 


DR. PAUL ROCK 


Ministry of Education, Brussels 


Democracy involves an active participation by the people in the 
working of the State. But the formal democratisation of our 
society has gone ahead so quickly that it has outpaced education 
for the exercise of democratic functions, that is to say there is a 
gap between the machinery of democracy and the people’s 
capacity to work the machine and to occupy positions of 
authority. 

The people have been given the right and the opportunity to 
choose freely those whose duty should be to bring about the 
democratic State, but in many cases neither the electors nor the 
elected have been adequately educated for the task. On the one 
hand are electors not yet sufficiently trained to make a judicious 
choice, and on the other hand those who have been elected are 
not always capable of exercising the political and social responsi- 
bility that is rightly expected of them. 

For some years the labour movement has been pressing for 
reforms in the economic organisation of the country, and asking 
that works councils (conseils d’enterprise) should be set up as 
quickly as possible to give the workers an opportunity to take 
part in the management of the enterprise. So such councils have 
been set up. In theory their organisation is perfect: but the 
appearance is, in reality, deceptive. Why? Precisely because the 
labour movement has not produced delegates sufficiently well 
educated and trained for the job. 

The “‘to be or not to be” of democracy depends upon whether 
the leaders of political movements and trade unions are trained 
for their task, and, at the same time, upon the education of the 
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people themselves in the exercise of their social and political 
responsibilities. 

The ideal at which we aim—the free development, moral, 
social, cultural and religious, of the individual—being possible 
only in a democratic State, it is obvious that adult education 
must necessarily be concerned with the education of men as 
ordinary participants in the political life of the country, as well 
as with the education of those who direct it. Lack of interest 
in matters of politics is therefore not be to excused on the part 
of those responsible for adult education. 

These are the basic considerations which determine the attitude 
of the government towards adult education movements in 
Belgium. It is the policy of the Government to create a climate 
favourable to the moral, social, political, cultural and religious 
education of the people. Projects and achievements in this field 
receive moral and material support, of a substantial kind, from 
the Government. 

Of course propaganda and political polemics in the narrow 
Sense of the word (that is where a narrow and prejudiced party 
spirit prevails) must be excluded, although nevertheless it has to 
be recognised that all adult educational work does, in fact, 
reflect some political or philosophical view of life. Our business 
is to educate men to have an opinion of their own: it is the lack 
Of an opinion, that is, of an opinion freely arrived at, that is the 
Cause of the unsatisfactory functioning of the democratic sys- 
tem. g 

In Belgium the adult education organisations are directly 
linked with political parties. The Socialist Party controls the 
Centrale d’Education Ouvrière and several other organisations, 
€.g. Tourisme Populaire, the Fédération Socialiste des Sociétés de 
Musique Populaire, and the Fédération Socialiste du Théâtre 
amateurs. The leaders of these organisations are active 
members of the party, and in the main the local and regional 
leaders are political representatives (mandataires politiques). 

Ome of these organisations go so far as to require their members 
to belong to the Socialist Party. Frequently their programmes 
are announced as being under the auspices of the party. The 
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Centrale d’ Education Ouvrière itself is principally concerned with 
the training of cadres for political and trade union activities, 
through the organisation of courses, conferences, study circles, 
public libraries, etc. 

On the Catholic side, the picture is much the same. The 
Mouvement Ouvrier Chrétien and the Mouvement des Paysans, 
each has its own service of workers’ or peasants’ education. In 
these movements also much attention and effort are devoted to 
social, economic, religious, civic and cultural education. 
Although the attachment to the Christian Social Party may 
appear to be less pronounced, nevertheless there is a close bond 
between them. Here also those in charge of the education 
branches and sections are often political representatives 
(mandataires politiques). The subjects dealt with and discussed 
in regional and local circles are concerned mainly with the social, 
political and economic life of the country. 

To give details of programmes, or to describe methods used, 
would lead us too far afield, but to give an idea of the size and 
importance of these organisation it is sufficient merely to point 
out that they touch about 75 % of the population. 

All these organisations are now supported, morally and 
materially, by the Belgian Government, whether through the 
Ministry of Public Education, or through the Ministries of 
Communications (tourisme populaire and workers’ holidays), of 
Public Health and the Family, or of Agriculture. The basis on 
which financial help is given varies, but it can be taken as a 
general rule that, according to the circumstances, from 10 % to 
50 % of the agreed expenditure is met by the State. 

Moreover, the sections of the Ministries who are concerned 
with supervising and subsidizing these activities, are helped by 
consultative committees on which representatives of the interested 
organisations sit. These committees are consulted not only about 
the general policy to be followed in their various fields of adult 
education, but also about the allocation of the funds made 
available by the Government. Delegates of the political parties 
also sit on the consultative committees. The two presidents of the 
Conseil Supérieur de l Education Populaire are members of the 
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Chamber of Representatives, one a member of the Christian 
Social Party, the other of the Socialist Party. 

Therefore, in conclusion, it must be recognised that the 
political parties have an influence in adult education which it 
would indeed be wrong to underestimate. We think it better to 
accept and make use of this fact than to adopt an antagonistic 
or stand-offish attitude. If we want to see a well-founded 
democratic organisation, directed by men of ability and conscious 
of their responsibilities, it is essential that everyone should be 
given the chance of acquiring the education necessary to exercise 
this responsibility. 


(Translated from the French) 


DANTE AMONG THE WORKERS 


LUCIANO GUARALDO 


Professor in the Science School, Turin 


This is a description of an experiment in education carried out 
in Italy during the past few years with a group of workers in 
Turin—an experiment not based upon any formal educational 
theory, carried out not by educational experts but by ordinary 
people of good will, and showing a refreshing novelty of 
approach. 

In 1946 the charitable organisation called “Piccola opera della 
Divina Provvidenza” (generally known as “The work of Don 
Orione” after the Turin priest of that name) decided to establish 
a settlement in Turin for immigrant workers who had come to 
the town in search of work. The project was started because of 
the straits in which these men found themselves, separated from 
their families, and having nowhere to go but to the public-house 
where their earnings quickly disappeared. The founder of the 
settlement, Don Pollarolo, wanted to offer these unfortunate 
people a place where they could have a good meal in pleasant 
surroundings as different as possible from the public-house, 
and with at least something of the comfort of a family home. The 
peculiar character of the settlement lay however not in the food 
and Tooms provided, nor in the rest and care made available, 
but in the “evening institute” activities which formed part of it 
from the beginning. Don Pollarolo was convinced that he would 
be doing little for his protégés unless he gave them, as well as 
good food and clean dormitories, an Opportunity for education 
after the day’s work. Education must be in his view the basis of 
the new social order. 

The atmosphere of the settlement is not one of an easy idyllic 
life. It takes in the most humble people, who are often enough 
entirely uneducated; people who come from distant places of 
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very varied kinds—(in Italy the differences between one part of 
the country and another are still extraordinarily wide); lonely 
people, deprived of the friendship and security of family life. 
So the evening institute was started, in order to bring these 
people together as a community; through common studies, it 
was hoped, they would learn to live together harmoniously. 

Don Pollarolo had a profound appreciation of the social value 
of study. Nowadays a young man from a poor family usually 
“improves” himself only so as to escape from manual labour 
into less irksome and more remunerative employment. Such an 
outlook reduces the real value of study, which becomes merely 
a troublesome hurdle, to be overcome and left behind as quickly 
as possible. Study may act also as a social barrier, separating 
the privileged from the rest, those whose means have enabled 
them to go to school and make a position for themselves in 
the world from those who are condemned to toil at the machine. 
Correspondingly, manual labour sinks in the scale of values and 
increasingly becomes something to be avoided. 

Don Orione’s settlement tries to counteract this utilitarian 
attitude towards education and to give back to study its ancient 
nobility and sense of intrinsic work. No diplomas are given 
Which would enable the holder to advance from factory to office; 
the aim is simply to give the worker the knowledge and interest 
that will enable him to live an intellectual life after the physical 
fatigue of the day’s work—to appreciate a good book, or good 
music, for example. Thus can he extricate himself from a humili- 
ating inferiority in which he feels himself to be shut off from the 
“privileged” ; he is helped to meet people of other social classes 
On the level of mutual understanding and with a certain degree 
of equality. The worker becomes a signore because now he can 
Study like a gentleman for the pure pleasure of knowledge, 
according to the best traditions of Italian and European 
humanism. All Don Pollarolo’s and his colleagues’ efforts are 

irected towards upholding the dignity of study. The teachers of 
his “people’s university” must not be just anybody, they must 
© the best and most famous in the town. No one is paid for 
Siving a series of lectures. It must be brought home to the 
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workers that the finest scholars are willing to come and consider 
it an honour to speak to them. “Profoundness of doctrine and 
simplicity of language” (the motto of the school”) make it 
possible for all to tackle even the hardest problems. 

This hope of introducing culture for its own sake into the 
workers’ environment may seem like the pious illusion of an 
idealist. The facts, however, have shown that the idea chimes in 
with the unexpressed aspirations of the workers themselves, of 
those poor unfortunates who come knocking at Don Pollarolo’s 
door asking for a bed and a piece of bread.—Of all things, 
Don Pollarolo began his experiment by reading out Dante. His 
friends were nervous. Why ever choose Dante? Wouldn’t some- 
thing modern have been better? How could workers penetrate 
into the medieval world and crack the shell of poetical language 
six hundred years old? But against these arguments Don Pollarolo 
based himself upon a personal fact: he owed to Dante a large 
part of his spiritual development, and considered it his duty to 
pass on to others what he had himself received. He remained 
firm, and made his pupils read Dante for a whole year. And when 
at the end of the course a vote was taken, the workers being 
asked to say whether they would like to see technical or cultural 
subjects dealt with in the following year, a large majority chose 
literature and music. 

The courses have been widened from time to time to include, 
besides Dante, modern novelists, history, philosophy, astronomy 


and other sciences, and music. As an example here is last year’s 
programme: i 


Philosophy: The significance of the history of man (4 lessons) 


The humanity of Shakespeare ( 4 lessons, ending 
with a showing of the film of Henry V). 


Architecture: The influence of the house on man’s life (4 
lessons) 


Literature: 


Music: The instruments of the orchestra and their 
expressive value. (10 concert lessons, given by 
the students of the Turin School of Music) 
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Cinema: Dramas of human life as seen by the film 
(presentation of 4 films preceded by an intro- 
duction and followed by a general discussion) 


Astronomy: The dimensions of the universe (4 lessons; the 
workers were taken in coaches to the Pino 
_ observatory above Turin, and the lectures were 

given with telescope demonstrations). ad 


In each year there has been a social week. In the course of the 
last social week several lectures were given by university teachers 
of national repute on: “Egoism and Society”; “The Family”; 
“Life—the greatest gift”; “Our Profession and the Common 
Weal”; and “Collectivism”—(here it was.noticeable that when 
One of the teachers pointed to technical progress as a means 
of improving the workers’ living conditions, several listeners 
intervened and said that the first means of improving conditions 
for the workman—even for the miner—was to give him the 
chance of an intellectual life in his leisure hours). 

With the inauguration this year of a new lecture room Don 
Orione’s “‘people’s university” is able to take additional students 
Who do not live in the settlement. This was done so that the 
Workers could play the part of hosts and be in a position to 
Offer to others—perhaps even to their superiors—something of 
the spiritual refreshment which they had themselves enjoyed. 

The most striking, almost revolutionary experiment of the 
School was undoubtedly offering philosophy to workers. The 
teacher, Professor Carlo Mazzantini of Genoa University, a 
Philosopher known beyond the frontiers of Italy, has expressed 

'S satisfaction with the work done. “The teaching of workers”, 
he said, “has shown me that philosophy, considered as the 
demand for a unifying conception, is rooted in the innermost of 
‘very man and can be presented in a way adapted to any degree 
af knowledge”, Adults are accustomed to reflect and to criticize, 
and this bent must be our starting point; we must try to rekindle 
in them something of their own youthful enthusiasm and 
idealism, to bring home to them the idea that universal problems 
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are neither remote nor vague; that there is only one truth, 
although every man sees it in his own way and by seeing it in 
his own unique way contributes something to his fellow men’s 
knowledge of this one truth. 

In this way philosophical speculation leads to improved 
relations between people, for it emphasizes respect for man, for 
each single man, since each has his own universal and irre- 
placeable value; it validates the attempt to achieve justice in 
human relations, because in every human being there is an 
element of the divine. 

What results has this school without diplomas, provided 
for the poorest of the poor, shown? Varying results, naturally, 
and difficult to assess. Attendance at lectures, which was quite 
voluntary and not registered, was maintained at about 200, the 
largest numbers being for music and, surprisingly enough, for 
philosophy. 

A serious obstacle was the very heterogeneous audience, 
comprising young and old, men and women, Moreover, the large 
number of students obviously deterred many from taking part 
in the discussions which followed all lectures. Prize competitions, 
in which anybody who liked could put down in writing his 
impressions of certain lectures produced some good results. 

It was noticed that interest was stronger among older people 
than, in general, among the young. And it was also noticed— 
and this is natural although sad—that the greater people’s 
ignorance, the less was their curiosity. The most difficult and 
the most important task was to kindle the first flame of interest. 
The man who already knows something is eager to know more. 
Some could properly be described as eager and enthusiastic. 
Whenever a teacher was not quite audible, there was protest at 
once, for they did not want to miss a single word. Sometimes 
you could see men’s faces light up with joy at discovering that 
they, too, could understand; others seemed to suffer—as from 
an injustice done to them—because they could not understand. 
But is it necessary to understand everything? Perhaps not. 
Perhaps it is good not to understand everything and to be aware 
that there is nothing in the world about which you can understand 
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everything. What is important is, that in these people an unrest 
can be awakened, an unrest which is salutary. 

Let me describe one of the Dante lectures which I attended. 
The hall was filled with people in dark clothes who waited 
patiently, talking in hushed voices. There was little light. The 
walls were hung with pictures of the next world. On the wall in 
the background one was at once struck with a great portrait of 
Dante high up in a circle of light above some drapings. In this 
settlement one felt a true respect for Dante. They had tried to 
make his presence felt: people should approach him on tiptoe 


and yet see in him a human being to whom one might turn as a 
fellow-man. 

There were many people beneath this little circle of light, not 
only workmen, but also elderly women. Some perhaps had come 
believing there would be a film show—on the first occasion 
somebody admitted this, but the lectures have gone on for some 
time now and people continue to come. 

The teacher reads out the canto of Ulysses, the marvellous 
traveller, the hero’s discourse to his old and tired companions 
with the admonition to consummate the last days of their life 
in the search for knowledge: 


“Ye were not form’d to live the life of ‘brutes, 
But virtue to pursue, and knowledge high. 


The great words fall upon a silent audience: 

“These words are addressed to you too, to every one of you. 
You may be assured that every one of you has in himself this 
thirst for knowledge. Your having come here to-night, instead 
of going to the cinema, shows that you have felt this flame 
burning inside you. And remember: only when we pay attention 
to this love of virtue and learning inside us, are we worthy to 
be called human beings.” 4 

Silence in the great hall. The teacher has been speaking for 
an hour and a quarter. All eyes are turned on him. Then a gentle 
Snore shows that somebody has fallen asleep; however, it is 
Only a baby, safe in the arms of its mother, who holds it firmly, 


Inferno XXVI, 119, 120. 
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smilingly looking straight in front of her. I press myself into a 
corner and would like to withdraw altogether. To people who 
have never heard these verses before, who have never ventured 
to call anything their own, these great words of the spirit have 
not been misused for utilitarian purposes or to gain some 
qualification; for them they have retained their original magic 
and their virgin power. 

What will these folk take away with them, what thoughts will 
they harbour in their minds? Who will ever know? I watch them 
silently, slowly going out and dispersing into the night one by 


one. For a short while they had been united in that small circle 
of light. 


(Translated from the Italian) 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HUMANITIES IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR W. S. SEIFERTH 


Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Ik 


The Hamburg Unesco Institute Conference of September 1952 
necessarily limited itself to the consideration of adult education, 
yet, at the same time, it afforded an opportunity to benefit both 
practically and theoretically from experiences made in related 
educational fields, as these experiences were gathered from 
various nations on three continents. Specifically, certain problems 
raised today regarding college education were seen to have their 
exact counterparts in adult education. This common denominator 
suggests that efforts be made not only to solve these common 
problems in a spirit of unity among the various educational 
disciplines, but also to recover the vigour and relevance of 
education on both planes, the collegiate as well as the adult. 
Such efforts should certainly transcend the boundaries of any 
One nation and might even transcend continental boundaries. 

In this brief presentation we shall concern ourselves with 
basic educational issues as they centre around what has become 
known in the United States as the “General Education Move- 
ment”, and, more specifically, around the “Humanities”. 

Even while still on the horizon, the last war helped to expose 
some fallacies and misconceptions of collegiate education. Since 
then there has been a universal search for “core subjects”, 
meaningful enough and forceful enough to take the place of the 
liberal arts which were lost so long ago. Such inquiry attempts 
to identify essential subject matters around which, as unifying 
principles, a college curriculum can be organized in such a way 
as to possess coherence, unity, dignity, and relevance. “How to - 
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demonstrate, above and beyond the specialized disciplines, the 
basic unity of our fields of knowledge; how to make this unity 
conceivable to the student in an experience of cultural, moral, 
rational, social, and aesthetic values; how to give the term 
“university” again its binding significance, and how to correlate 
the academic intellect to the social and moral life of the nation 
and, perhaps, of mankind—all this has been the aspiration of 
the General Education Movement in the States for the last 
fifteen years or so.” * This immense and involved undertaking 
correlates directly with pressing needs within the adult education 
movement also. Here, too, the task is to search for “core sub- 
jects”, to define central objectives time and again, to transpose 
into an adult-educational approach the particular methods and 
ends of the academic disciplines. Such an approach would have 
to be helpful and pertinent to both the needs of the adult indi- 
vidual and the purposes of any given group. Like its counterpart 
on the collegiate level, this approach should not lose sight of the 
oneness and indivisibility of human life, however contradictory, 
isolated, or particular the individual experiences appear to be. 

Further, it has been an experience of both collegiate and 
adult education that neither the natural sciences nor the social 
sciences have provided our educational philosophy with a 
concept of man capable of serving as the much needed unifying 
principle. This failure is only natural and was to be expected. 
But our age, fascinated as it has been and still is with evolution, 
social progress, and technological advance, is only now beginning 
to realize that it is surrendering to the forces of collectivism and 
technology, while the “inalienable tights” of the human person 
are being cornered and curtailed. By their very nature, the natural 
sciences cannot go beyond the category of “species” as they deal 
with man, nor beyond the qualities and laws that determine 
animal existence and function. Homo Sapiens is merely one 
species among others (and not at all a prominent species). Man’s 
peculiar “humanity” does not come within the focus and inquiry 
of the natural sciences. Technology, creating tools and instru- 


* Compare this writer’s “Report on Adult Education in Germany”, 


Office of the United States High Commissioner for Germany, January 1953. 
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ments (in the widest sense), for all its magnificent conquest of 
time, matter, and space, can certainly not be expected to 
establish a broadly valid “concept of man”, presupposing, as it 
does, the concept of the “specialist”. The question of what 
ultimately to do with our mechanized civilization and its thou- 
sand tools, how to give it direction, purpose, and meaning, will 
have to be decided from outside technology. 

As to the social sciences, man is essentially a member of a 
collective group: he can be defined only in terms of the group. 
He is the object and vehicle of social phenomena. “Social 
studies, aiming primarily at groups, group interests, and group 
relations, are in danger of arriving eventually at a view of life 
in terms of the collective only, with a dormant tendency toward 
group-despotism and complete group control over the indi- 
vidual” *, The threatening possiblity of ignoring man as an 
individual, as a person, of doing violence to him, of his silently 
disappearing from existence, is inherent in all these studies un- 
less they agree on a basic philosophy of man and of society, as 
given expression, for instance, in the field of international 
Telations in the acknowledgement of a “Bill of Rights”. The 
basis on which even the most modest “‘bill of rights” rests, 
namely, the notion of man’s dignity, ultimately that of the 
Sacredness of human life, cannot be derived from sociological 
concepts. It is reached only from a concern with the individual, 
from a concept of the human person. Such a concept can be 
established only in a field where man is not the object, but the 
Subject. This field is the “Humanities”. 

The ubiquitous controversy about forms of government which 
came to a climax in, but was not settled by, the last war, and the 
Coinciding crisis of ideas in general, have greatly contributed 
to clarifying the educational issue. It has become clear that 
democratic procedures cannot work successfully with people 
who are merely “specialists” in the thousand different functions 
of modern society. The exclusively functional training of man 
Must result in lopsidedness, in an emotional deficiency disease, 
And this disease might have fatal consequences when it is 

* From the verbatim report of Group IV of the Conference. 
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further aggravated by a mechanized concept of the state and 
the momentum of an unlimited technology. Exactly these factors 
have supplied the raw material for the totalitarian tyrannies of 
our time, Any specialization, if carried to an extreme, abolishes 
the free interplay of minds, on which democracy has to rely. 
Certain intellectual symptoms of this development were clearly 
observable in this country in the thirties on the collegiate level. 
The General Education Movement, starting early in the forties, 
drew its impetus from this observation. How much more cogent 
this observation is on the adult level, and in countries where 
public education for the majority of the people does not reach 
beyond the early years of adolescence, is easy to infer. 

On the college level it seemed wise to counteract the atomizing 
effects of specialization by a coherent and inclusive programme 
of general education. Such a programme proved also to be 
indispensible for the sake of democracy—on behalf of the 
acknowledged priority of the human person before the demands 
of collectivism. Democracy confesses the belief in the sacredness 
of individual life. It has to defend this belief against the assaults 
of the machine and of mass-civilization. Democratic education 
has to re-emphasize a concept of man as individual, which, 
historically, is the very origin of democracy. It has to draw from 
the fountain-springs of the “Humanities”. 

It is characteristic that the word “Humanities” has risen 
during the last decade from the narrowness and obscurity of a 
dictionary definition (“the branches of polite learning, esp. the 
ancient classics and belles-letters”) to occupy the central place 
in the theory of general education, and to outline that territory 
of human life wherein man feels called upon to give meaning 
to his existence, to create forms of expression, and to respond 
creatively to the challenges of his innermost feelings and of his 
surroundings. In this territory man is primarily the thinker, the 
artist, the seeker, the prophet. In regard to the academic disci- 
plines, this territory includes ancient and modern literatures, 
Philosophy and religion, the fine arts and music. Here a concept 
of man as a person, sensitive, responsive, creative in a unique 
way, can be established. He can be studied, observed, and 
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experienced under the various aspects of medium, form and 
value. His depth of thought, his mastery of form and life can be 
related helpfully to the corresponding gifts, needs, and visions 
of students. 

The preliminary task, then, in visualizing the scope and the 
subject matters of general education on both the collegiate and 
adult levels is to overcome the controversy between the specialist 
and the universalist in the recognition of the concept of man asa 
person; to imbue the three principal fields of knowledge (natural 
sciences, social sciences, humanities) with a spirit of unity— 
since the truth of disciplines is partial and departmentalized, 
conditioned by matter and method—and, for practical purposes 
of teaching, to agree on a “doctrine of man” that would rise 
from a foundation in natural and social anthropology to a peak 
in the humanities. The theoretical pre-requisities of this pyramid 
are being discussed and fulfilled in many colleges within the 
United States according to the degree of insight and material 
facilities possessed by them. 


Il. 


While examining the needs of adult education in terms of 
curriculum we came to realize “that a deeper insight into man, 
that would yield more comprehensive and final truth about the 
human situation, cannot be gained without exploring the 
Humanities. It even seemed to some of us that only the study 
of the Humanities will yield a universal truth about man, 
particularly about individual man, and that a vision of man’s 
Possibilities can be gained more clearly here than anywhere 
else.” * With these thoughts in mind, we turned our attention 
to experiences, in the United States on the college level, with 
Study plans of the humanities. As a matter of fact, it was at 
this juncture that the essential identity of basic issues, which 
forms the thesis of the preceding chapter, projected itself into our 
deliberations. It happened that a particular study plan of 
humanities was available in detail, ready for scrutiny. This plan 


* From the verbatim report of Group IV of the Conference. 
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has been in operation, within the wider frame of a general 
education programme, for more than ten years in the College of 
Liberal Arts of Howard University, Washington, D.C. This plan 
reflects some of the principles and concepts established in the 
foregoing chapter. To a certain extent it may be considered as 
fairly typical of such plans. It may even have value as a pattern 
for teaching the humanities on the adult education level, at least 
in residential schools of the Scandinavian, English and German 
type. * From this point of view, this particular study plan 
attracted the attention of the Unesco Conference on Adult 
Education. 

This “Introduction to the Humanities” is a year’s college 
course, required of all students, meeting three hours weekly in 
one lecture and two seminar sessions. The staff members are 
delegated by the departments involved in the programme 
(modern and classical languages, English) and receive credit on 
their teaching loads for this work. In addition to these instructors, 
some members of the faculty give full time to this programme. 
They carry special responsibilities. 

This plan has passed through various phases of experience 
and progress. After several years of experimenting with the use 
of a copious anthology of world literature as a text, it was decided 
to concentrate on a limited number of carefully selected works 
which were to be studied, where possible, in their entirety. 
Multae was replaced by multum. The ambitious cultural 
historical frame of reference underlying most anthologies was 
replaced by an intense study of characters and ideas, of forms 
and concepts, of attitudes and values. A clear line of distinction 
between this course and merely historical or literary courses is 
afforded by the emphasis upon the single document—its signifi- 
cance, perhaps its uniqueness, its inherent qualities, aspects, and 
values. This study transcends the limits of any one of the single 
disciplines comprising the field of humanities (see chapter I) and 
aims at integrating these disciplines with the help of a unifying 


principle. That is to say, it aims at giving them a common 


* This writer has been asked Tepeatedly to teach such a course, in 


modified form, in residential adult schools. 
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objective. This common objective is the “Image of Man”. The 
aim is an “anthropology of the spirit”. 

The ever present quest that determined the selection of the 
documents, and that remains the pedagogical challenge through- 
out each school year, is the inquiry into the “Image of Man”. 
What understanding did man have of himself in the course of 
certain of the great cultural periods of the past? What did he 
believe in? What did he hope for? What meaning did he ascribe 
to human life? How did he maintain and defend such meaning 
in the conflicts and the crises of his existence, under the impact 
of suffering, despair, and failure? Within the “Image of Man” 
as it evolves from such study is reflected and made discernible 
the image of the gods, and of God. Spiritual forces that sustain 
and inspire human life become manifest. Man the adventurer, the 
warrior, the tribesman, the seeker for permanent truth and 
religious experience; man the tragic hero deceiving himself and 
forever striving to transcend the limits of mind, life, and time: 
man the ethical personality who assumes responsibility for what 
he does, says, and thinks; and, finally, man the product and 
victim of his environment and, ultimately, the slave of his own 
machinery—these are some of the “images” evolved and made 
manifest in this plan of study. The student shares in the sensitive- 
ness and wisdom of the poet who created these images. The 
instructor has the responsibility of relating them constantly to 
that scale of values (of rational, moral, religious, and aesthetic 
order) that defines and gives fulfillment to the “concept of man”, 
to an “anthropology of the spirit”. 

The following documents have been in use for a number of 
years (with some changes)*: 


Homer, The Odyssey (2) 

Sophocles, Oedipus the King; Antigone; Euripides, Medea (2) 
Plato, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium** (3) 

The Old and New Testaments** (4) 

Dante, The Divine Comedy** (3) 


Within the brackets, number of weeks available for the document. 


** Selected parts of work. 
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Shakespeare, King Lear, Othello, The Tempest (2) 
Milton, Paradise Lost (2) i 

Pascal, Thoughts* (2) 

Voltaire, Candide (1) 

Goethe, Faust (3) (part one) 

Melville, Moby Dick (3) 

Zola, Germinal (2) 

Eliot, Murder in the Cathedral (2) 


No selection can be final. The principle of selection which 
gives recognition to the “common heritage” cannot well be 
disputed. Any selection will be the result of both principal 
considerations and of certain practical, often transient, factors, 
such as the quality of the students, and the availability of 
suitable texts, time, and teaching personnel. The gaps in this 
particular selection are manifest. Historical continuity, which is 
difficult to attain even in purely historical courses, has been 
abandoned in favour of pedagogical intensity. Every single 
concern with method, every value concept implied in this plan, 
could also be demonstrated and illumined with the help of a 
wholly different selection. For instance, Plato’s Republic was 
at times found more helpful than the shorter dialogues. Almost 
any choices from the Greek tragedies or the plays of Shakespeare 
would serve the purpose as well as the ones now used. Christopher 
Marlowe’s Tragical History of Doctor Faustus was used repeated- 
ly. The biblical selections from the prophets, Psalms, Genesis, 
Exodus, Deuteronomy, etc., Gospels and’ Epistles can be 
readily varied. Melville only recently took over the place 
formerly occupied by Emerson’s Essays. Some of Ibsen’s plays 
and Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet and Père Goriot were formerly 
found well adapted to the purposes of the course. The “treasure 
chest” of the “common heritage” is inexhaustible, This fact 
alone is a constant challenge and inspiration for both students 
and Staff, pointing toward new Perspectives and discoveries 
within the field. To expand the quest for the “Image of Man” 
into the related fields of music and the fine arts 


is only a question 
* Selected parts of work. 
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of time and of technical facilities. (At Howard University this 
need is partially satisfied by requiring certain “‘sequence courses” 
in these fields). Beyond the differentiation in mediums, methods, 
and forms, the basic unity of the humanities will always assert 
itself in terms of man’s self-realization and of value-concepts; 
and in the unfathomable depths of human creativeness and 
response. 

The problematic aspect of this plan (as of any other) becomes 
manifest as the turn of the century, the immediate past and 
present, is approached. The clear judgment of the ages con- 
cerning the lasting value of the documents in the “common 
heritage” of humanities has not yet been pronounced. Our own 
judgement may be in error. Where in contemporary humanities 
is the document as representative as those mentioned that will 
succeed in reclaiming man from slavery to his machines and from 
serfdom to fear and collectivism; and restore in him the auto- 
nomy of mind and will? Will not any selection remain below the 
rank and universality of the older documents which have 
emerged from the centuries to occupy positions of undisputed 
greatness? Perhaps within the limits of single national literatures 
an answer can be found. For instance, Albert Schweitzer’s 
Out of My Life and Thought suggests itself here. However, the 
very question mark, which for such reasons as these marks the 
conclusion of the course, will, if properly presented and arrived 
at, still serve the pedagogical purpose as a signpost and challenge. 

In the midst of the conceptual confusion and the hopelessness 
concerning the “human situation” that the educator encounters 
on every level of his calling, an “anthropology of the spirit”, 
based upon a clear concept of manasa person, seems indispensa- 
ble. Thereby general education as well as adult education will 
gain a unifying principle in which the partial truths and the 
Remco ieee 

> 5 3 p to outline even more 
clearly the contours of universal man. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES’ PART 
IN ADULT EDUCATION FOR POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


PROFESSOR R. D. WALLER 


Professor of Adult Education, University of Manchester 


This is much the same as the English Universities? part in adult 
education generally. All sound education is education for 
Tesponsibility of every kind, it is education for responsible 
minds; the fact no doubtis that people who come to take what the 
University offers bring some sense of responsibility with them, 
and that is in effect why they come. One case among thousands 
—an iron moulder, big-framed, and awkward, and tongue-tied, 
who joined first a University Tutorial class on Ancient History, 
and then another on English Literature; and who thus acquired 
an ability to express himself in speech and writing and became 
a most useful local councillor with a special interest in libraries. 
Two things about him—he must have come at first through some 
vague sense of moral obligation; and he throve on study of the 
apparently remote ancient world and hardly less remote English 
classics. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that social and 
political responsibility grows necessarily out of the study of 


economics and local government; it grows out of the moral 


instincts of men and women, and feeds upon all knowledge but 


particularly upon those fields of knowledge which present the 


spectacle of man feeling, thinking and acting. There is no doubt 
that Ruskin has done 


the study and exposition of political philosophy and social 
economics. 


A note under the present heading must consequently refer 
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to the entire body of University Extra-Mural work. It must 
certainly include the great days of University Extension, from 
the beginning at Cambridge in 1873 and through the last decades 
of the century. The subject-matter was commonly literary, 
artistic and scientific, less often historical, hardly ever social, 
economic or political; nevertheless the entire activity, to use a 
race-track expression, was out of Universities by Social Emanici- 
pation and it nourished many an aspiring working-class mind. 
You can still meet aged stalwarts in our industrial towns whose 
imaginations had been fired in youth by one of the peripatetic 
University lecturers of the 80’s or 90's. 

More directly concerned with social conditions was the rise of 
University settlements, beginning with Toynbee Hall established 
in the East End of London by Canon Barnett and other Oxford 
men in 1884 and followed by a number of others. These served a 
double purpose—University men lived in the settlements and 
studied the social facts which lay around them; and local people 
came to the settlements for advice, instruction, light and 
inspiration. In such centres it was obvious that the world of 
learning shared a common sense of social responsibility with 
the local dockers, carpenters, and so forth; and indeed it often 
seems to me that the presence of the Universities educationally 
in the general social advance of the English 19th century has 
been an important source of the stability and homogeneity of 
our people in these times of rapid and dangerous change. It 
might be noted, for example, that Lord Beveridge’s reputation 
was founded on the studies on unemployment which he carried 
out as an Oxford resident in Toynbee Hall. 

The most remarkable part of the story, however, belongs to 
this century, and concerns the enduring link between Universities 
and working-class organisations forged by the Workers’ 
Educational Association. This body was formed in 1903 and 
began its partnership with Universities on the establishment of 
the first University Joint Committee for Tutorial Classes at 
Oxford in 1907. All other Universities and University Colleges 
soon followed suit—but it is worth remembering that this ad 
hot conceivably have come about if the Universities had not 
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been concerned with Extension work for many years past. The 
new work was a special form of Extension—it was so organised 
as to satisfy the wishes of working-class students in every respect, 
and taking the characteristic form of long three-years course, it 
was much more thoroughgoing than Extension courses had ever 
been. 

In the W.E.A. Tutorial classes, social, political and economic 
subjects predominated from the outset. Indeed, the Universities 
at once found that they were not adequately staffed to meet the 
demand for instruction in this field. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that the rise of the W.E.A. accounts for the development 
of social studies in the Universities, but it certainly had a 
considerable effect on them. Thus in my own University several 
people were appointed to the University staff specially to take 
Tutorial classes—one of them became professor of Economics, 
and another wrote a well-known book on Chartism before being 
killed in the first world war. 

There is no room in this short note to say much about this 
fruitful partnership, but I think it is fairly well known. It has 
been very good for the Universities—it has helped them to feel 
rooted in the common life of their areas, it has brought to them 
first hand sources of information about current problems, and 
it has taught them how to teach. And for the growing political 
activity of the working-class it has been an abundant source of 
knowledge, Sanity and strength. The University has required 
from its Tutorial class students that high standard of objectivity 
and intellectual integrity which characterises its own internal 
work, and the importance of this is particularly clear in the 
field of social and political Studies. Students have always been 
expected to form their own judgments from study and discussion 
and to feel fully responsible for their own views. This is the 
essence of what is usually meant by “University standards in 
adult education”. 

Many members of Tutorial classes become local councillors, 
mayors, J.P.’s, even Members of Parliament, and have been 
active in all sorts of local organisations, I suspect that these 
people commonly had the roots of responsibility in them when 
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they came to the classes, and commonly owed as much to the 
various (Christian) churches as they did to the W.E.A. and the 
University, but experience in the classes gave them self-confi- 
dence, sense of proportion, the habit of careful judgment, and 
sometimes really remarkable powers of self-expression. 

University Extension, University settlements, University 
Joint Committees, and no doubt particularly the great success 
of University collaboration with the W.E.A. have all put the 
Universities at the centre point of English adult education. 
The Local Authorities and many voluntary bodies make extensive 
provision of their own, considerably exceeding in bulk the 
provision made by Universities, but the University is nevertheless 
the only appropriate centre of reference and consultation and 
makes itself felt throughout. This is nowadays all the more the 
case, since Universities have begun to undertake the study of 
adult education, its organisation at home and abroad, its 
history, psychology and methods, and have begun to offer 
training for would-be adult educational teachers. 

The W.E.A. connection and the development of the Welfare 
State with the almost unbearable weight of moral responsibility 
it lays on the average citizen have tended in recent times to 
set up the deliberately social-political aim as the main business 
of adult education, whether for the Universities or other bodies. 
The Universities themselves are never likely to accept this—they 
are learned and teaching bodies and the main repositories of 
such truth about itself as the modern world possesses. They are 
neither churches nor political parties.. But they carry on their 
Specialised functions as a highly responsible part of our society, 
and will continue to discharge their sense of obligation by offering 
to the outside world the fruits of intellectual freedom. These 
Constitute the heart and core of a socially responsible democracy, 
anda Society which cares no more for them is on its way toa 
State of things in which Universities will not be required to offer 
education but to disseminate propaganda. 
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